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N ° [ Drama Week will be 
ationa observed this year Feb- 
ruary 4 through 11 for the purpose of di- 
recting the attention of the general public 
upon the contributions which the drama 
and the theatre in their many forms are 
making to the winning of the war. This 
nation-wide observance provides many 
opportunities to focus attention upon the 
powers of the drama and the theatre as 
constructive social forces in the school and 
the community. We invite all drama and 
theatre-minded people to observe this 
event in some appropriate manner. A list 
of suggestions appears on page 11. 
x x % 

“Men do not live alone. Nobody can live to 
himself, by himself, nor can any one man rule 
all other men. God took care of that. Every- 
body in the world is tied to everybody else. 
When a man suffers in Africa, men in America, 
Asia, Europe and Australia suffer with him. 
When a wrong is done a man in Poland, every 


other man, woman and child on earth feels the 
hurt. 


“There is only one way to live in peace and 
comfort in any land and that is the way of 
brotherhood, of kindliness, good will toward all 
men. When one knows a man, one can only like 
him, feel with him and wish him well. Let us 
know each other that way.”—Angelo Patri. 


* * * 


High School Radio Workshops in 
Cleveland is the title of a timely publica- 
tion which you may secure at 25 cents 
per copy through the Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. A prefatory note 
states that this publication “offers first- 
hand information about the use of radio 
in the high schools of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and should serve as a valuable guide to 
teachers using radio in other communi- 
ties.” 

* x % 

The educational theatre at all levels 
will be confronted with the task of train- 
ing personnel and discovering talent for 
an expanding “dramatic arts industry” 
after the war. The inventor of F. M. 
radio broadcasting is author for the state- 
ment that after the war America will have 
some 8,000 F. M. stations. The postwar 
period will also see the coming of tele- 
vision on a nation-wide basis. We can 
also expect great expansion in the profes- 
sional theatre, particularly if its leaders 
have the vision to force within their ranks 
‘a. strong dose of democratizatiqn both in 
management and in admission prices. 
Equally noteworthy will be the growth of 
the educational and. community theatres. 
It takes no great stretch of the 1magina- 
stion to see that these developments will 
call for the services and talents of thou- 
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sands of trained workers, technicians, art- 
ists, writers and performers. The educa- 
tional theatre at the high school and col- 
lege levels must provide much of the basic 
training required by these people. 

* * * 


“The old theory of formal discipline 
held that study of geometry developed 
the ‘reasoning powers’; Latin the ability 
to roll them in the aisles with English ; 
laboratory science the ‘powers to observe.’ 
But now we know this is mostly myth. 
Only when the student is brought to un- 
derstand the subject, only when he sees 
its relationships to other things, only, in 
short, when the teaching is tops, does the 
transfer take place. And not very strong 
even then.”—Walter Adams. 

* * ¥ 

A few seasons ago we published an article in 
this magazine on how to prepare better handbills 
for amateur plays. Stress was placed upon the 
importance of giving the audience pertinent facts 
concerning the plot, author, production problems, 
and members of the cast. Emphasis was also 
placed upon the excellent opportunities hand- 
bills provide to advertise the aims and program 
of the dramatics department. 

Lately we examined a number of handbills 
submitted by high school dramatics groups. 
Judged in terms of what is regarded as a satis- 
factory handbill, many of them were noteworthy 
for the information they did not contain and for 
the blank space which could have been employed 
to advantage under more careful planning. A 
few even failed to list the players in the order 
of their appearance on the stage. There seems 
to be no acceptable excuse for poor handbills 
when, in many schools, the services of the print- 
ing department are available. Even a mimeo- 
graphed handbill can be attractive and complete, 
if carefully planned and executed. We appeal 
to all dramatics directors who read this publi- 
cation to give the preparation of their handbills 
more serious attention. (Copies of the article 
referred to above may be obtained free of charge 
upon request from The National Thespian So- 
ciety, College Hill Station, Cincinnati (24), Ohio. 
A stamped (3c), self-addressed envelope should 
be included with each request.) 


* % % 


We present for the first time in this 
magazine a department (see page 22) 
devoted to drama for children. Our 
plans call for the publication of this de- 
partment in every other issue. Miss Louise 
C. Horton, the department editor, is a 
well-known teacher and director of the 
Children’s Theatre of Royal Oak, Michi- 


gan. She brings to her work wide experi- 








DOUBLE DOOR= 


A Play in three acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


THEME: the everlasting battle between youth 
and age. 


CHARACTERS: 5 women, 7 men. 
TIME: a full evening. SCENE: one set. A 


mysteriously . fascinating room in a_ millionaire 
mansion on Fifth Avenue, New York. 

“It forces an audience to lose its detachment, 
to bécome a part of it, and out of sheer ner- 
vousness, to applaud its hero and hate its vil- 
lain .°. . makes you writhe and twist in sus- 
pense.’” ‘John Mason Brown, N. Y. Post. 

*‘Certainly I have seen few performances which 
have.so entirely dragged me under their absolute 
thrall,.as this of Sybil Thorndike in ‘DOUBLE 
DOOR’ .. . It sets the cap on Dame Sybil’s 
eareer:’’ The Era, London. 


’ Price 75 cents Poyalty: $25.00 


- SAMUEL FRENCH 


~ 25 West45th St., New York S11 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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ence and understanding and an abun- 
dance of enthusiasm. 
* * % 

We witnessed lately a performance of 
Peter Pan given by one of our oldest chil- 
dren’s theatre companies in America. The 
handbill informed us that the play was 
being given by “the original New York 
cast.” ‘The performance was, in our opin- 
ion, poorly executed and acted, the acting 
was mechanical and uninspired, and the 
actors exhibited none of that talent one ex- 
pects from a “New York-cast.” But none of 
these negative qualities deterred the large 
audience of children present from enjoy- 
ing Peter Pan. ‘The poor acting was 
more than over-balanced by a superb 
story, a fascinating tale dear to the hearts 
of all children. Those children were con- 
cerned with the adventures of Peter Pan 
and his friends,.not with the actors’ skill 
or with their ability to project their voices 
over the footlights. 

As we sat in the darkened auditorium, 
surrounded by eager and happy children, 
we thought of the millions of other chil- 
dren in America who have no opportuni- 
ties to experience the thrills and joy found 
in a performance of Peter Pan, Cinderella, 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, or of 
any of the many other fine plays available. 
Why, we speculated, does this situation 
exist in a nation like ours, with our pro- 
found faith in education and culture? We 
seemed to find the answer in lack of popu- 
lar knowledge among our people concern- 
ing the values of a well-established theatre 
program for children, in the absence of a 
well-directed public relations program, in 
the failure of children’s theatre groups to 
develop an effective nation-wide organiza- 
tion to further their cause. These we 
placed above economic reasons, lack of 
trained personnel and staging facilities. 
Our people can and will support a chil- 
dren’s theatre program if they are shown 
its rich educational and cultural values. 

These reflections suggested to us at least 
one practical approach to a broader pro- 
gram. Urge high school dramatics group 
to produce at least one play a year specifi- 
cally for the children of the community. 
There is certainly no more worthwhile 
contribution high school dramatics groups 
could make to the community, and no 
better way in which to enhance their own 
position. Certainly, the majority of our 
high school groups can present children’s 
plays with as much, if not more, skill than 
we found in the Peter Pan performance. 
We know of some high schools that have 
presented children’s plays for a number of 
seasons, with success and pleasure for all 
concerned. We need many more of them. 

We invite you to give this suggestion 
further study. It is quite possible that 
your children’s play of this or next season 
will not only add to your professional stat- 
ure as a teacher and director, but also 
win for you and your high school: theatre 
greater honors and prestige among -par- 
ents, school administrators and community 
leaders. All things are possible if you, too, 
“believe in faries.” 4 
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— Suggestions for Spring Plays — 


Quiet Everybody 


New—3 acts; 7 m; 8 w.. 75 cts. 


Something’s Cookin’ 


New—3 acts; 6 m;6w...75 cts. 


Little Acorns 
3 acts—3 m; 5 w. Lots of fun. . 


75 cts. 
Coveralls 
3 acts—4 m; 6 w. Popular 75 cts. 
Submarine Island 
3 act thriller: m m: 4 w 75 cts. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio and Denver 2, Colo. 
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DON’T guess! 
Be SURE of a Jit! 


PRODUCE— 


MAID'S NIGHT OUT 


Based on the RKO motion picture. Unit set. 
5 W., 6 M.., and extras. ‘“‘A delightful comedy 
farce. It is highly entertaining and there are no 
objectionable features.”,—Owen E. Hodgson, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, High School. 


SECOND CHILDHOOD 


By Zella Covington and Jules Simonson. One 
set. 6 W., 6 M. “I had produced this play be- 
fore so I knew how excellent a high school play 
it is. . . . The audience enjoyed every minute of 
the three acts, and would have enjoyed more of 
it. The laughs were sO numerous and uproarious 
that at times it was very difficult for the actors 
to stay in character. One of the best plays 
I have directed, both from the viewpoint of the 
cast and the director.’’—-Miss Mildred A. How- 
ard, Foster High School, Seattle, Wash. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


Based on the copyrighted motion picture released 
by David O. Selznick. From a Saturday Evening 
Post story, The Gay Banditti, by I. A. R. Wylie. 
One interior with optional prologue set. 6 W. 

6 M., and extras. “‘We enjoyed doing the play 
very much—in fact, we had a ‘hit.’ e audi- 
ence was delighted.’’—Miss Corda Peck, Collin- 
wood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. “We had 
an enthusiastic audience. . It is a good com- 
edy.”"-—Emmett 7. Smith, Central High School, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


Books for each, 75c. Director's Manuscripts. 
Royalty, $25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3 
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Scene from a production of A Murder Has Been Arranged at the Newton, Kansas, Senior High 
School (Thespian Troupe 47), with A. E. Bilger as director. 


The Play Rehearsal Schedule 


by DAVID W. SIEVERS* 


Formerly Assistant Director of Dramatics, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


OW do you rehearse a play? Are 
your rehearsals exciting and fruit- 
ful, or are they hectic and fretful? 
The success of your plays will depend to 
a great extent on the manner in which 
your rehearsals are planned and con- 
ducted. Which act should be rehearsed 
today? .... the leading actor cannot come 
tomorrow ... . the stage isn’t free Wed- 
nesday .. . . another actor doesn’t know 
his lines. These problems are familiar to 
the dramatics director. However, we can 
apply some of the findings of psychologists 
and work out an optimum rehearsal sched- 
ule. Here are some of the psychological 
factors which have been taken into con- 
sideration in the rehearsal schedule sug- 
gested at the end of this article: 


Distribution of Practice Session 
PSYCHOLOGISTS do not agree as to 


the specific number of hours of practice 
that will make for the best learning. The 
director must approximate a_ rehearsal 
schedule that will somehow meet the psy- 
chological needs of the various members of 
the cast. He must consider the age, intelli- 
gence, prior training, memory span, and 
energy level of the cast. 

The more thoroughly Act I is learned 
before beginning Act II, the better Act I 
will later be recalled. However, a play is a 
cumulative experience and many actors 
discover their characterization from a key 
scene in Act II or Act III. So the later 
acts must be begun before Act I is in pol- 
ished shape. But it is a mistake to block 
out two acts in the same week, or to in- 
troduce new scenes before the previous 
ones are quite familiar to the cast. 


Fatigue 


Fatigue will reduce the effectiveness of 
long periods of continuous practice. The 





* Mr. Sievers is now with the armed forces of the 
United States. 
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director must discover for himself the mo- 
ment his cast is becoming tired. This is 
hard for the high school director, as the 
external excitement of practice will often 
mask the actor’s fatigue. Actors can stand 
a longer rehearsal when purely technical 
details are being worked out, than when 
emotions and characterizations are stressed. 
The high school actor, with no technique 
to fall back on, will have very little to 
offer when he is tired. It is best to have 
one hour of intensive study of unfamiliar 
scenes followed by a rest and then a re- 
view. Later on when the material is more 
familiar, the cast can sustain a longer re- 
hearsal period. If frequent rest periods 
are introduced, the actors will not be so 
apt to break out of character during a 
scene. Singing is a means of increasing 
efficiency if a cast is fatigued. If you are 
directing a play with music, incidental 
songs can be gone over as a means of re- 
laxing the cast after a strenuous study of 
an act. 


Forgetting 


The curve of forgetting shows that most 
forgetting occurs during the first few days 
or hours after learning; then the curve 
levels off and almost reaches a plateau. 
You can gather from this that practice 
sessions should be closer together at first 
and may be less frequent later on. To 
offset this curve of forgetting a concen- 
trated schedule is more efficient than a 
diffused one. The suggested rehearsal 
schedule involves daily rehearsals (except 
Sundays) for six weeks. In the long run 
this will produce better learning than 
three rehearsals a week for several months. 

In order to offset this curve of for- 
getting, review material should be intro- 
duced at short intervals after the origi- 
nal learning. You will find, too, from 
the curve of forgetting, that meaningful 


material is retained better than mean- 
ingless material. The more meaning and 
motivation you can suggest for words 
and movements of a character, the more 
the actor will retain until the next rehear- 
sal. Often when an actor does not learn 
his lines, the fault lies with the director 
who has failed to show the actor the justi- 
fication for each line and the relation of 
the lines to the movements and business. 
Speaking of actors who do not learn lines, 
constant repetition of a scene which 1s 
shaky is the best way to impress it on the 
actors memory. His embarrassment in 
front of the rest of the cast can hasten 
his memorization of his lines. In the re- 
hearsal schedule, a deadline is suggested 
for the memorization of each act. In no 
case should an actor be allowed to carry 
his script after that date. It is more effec- 
tive to cancel a run-through rehearsal and 
conduct purely mechanical line rehearsals 
in the first row of the auditorium until 
the scene is letter perfect. 

Then, too, an actor is more apt to re- 
member movements and business if he 
thought of it himself than if the director 
tells him to “do it like this”. A director 
who wants his actors to imitate him will 
destroy all creative effort. The insight 
process is full of trial and error until the 
“Eureka” or sudden discovery of meaning. 
The director must stimulate this repeti- 
tion of the director’s insight. 


Motive and Incentive 


Many things can be read over and not 
learned. To learn you must want to learn. 
If the desire is weak, it must be stimulated. 
Many high school students are more en- 
tranced by themselves in the play than 
with the play and its effect. The high 
school actor is usually in a play for one 
of the following reasons: 

1. Social approval and prestige. 


2. Relaxation and variety in his daily routine. 
3. “Just for fun.” 


4. Social contact with the opposite sex. 


The incentive of social approval means 
that two of your most potent stimulants 
to further learning are praise and reproof. 
Praise and encouragement are more effec- 
tive than blame or reproof. Rebuke or 
ridicule before the group has its value, 
but should never be used if the actor does 
not know how to correct his mistake. 

You must keep re-stimulating the cast 
by adding fresh problems or new business 
after the novelty of rehearsals has worn 
off. Learning is also more efficient when 
the student actor knows his progress than 
when he is not told until the end. 


The Schedule Itself 


Announce your schedule to the cast and 
stick to it. If each actor knows when his 
scenes are to be rehearsed, you should ex: 
pect him to be on hand promptly at those 
rehearsals. Begin the habit early of start- 
ing and stopping rehearsals exactly on 
time. Be fair with the student’s time. 
If a student is not in a certain act, don’t 
let him sit at rehearsals that day. If he 
is in only part of a scene, have him do his 
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homework in the dressing room until 
called by the stage manager. 

Discipline will be better at rehearsals, 
if you avoid casting any actor who cannot 
attend every rehearsal. Such an actor 
will disrupt the entire schedule and turn 
in a less polished performance than a 
gifted actor who is more thoroughly re- 
hearsed. 

More progress will be made if a definite 
performance date is set at first, than if it is 
contingent upon rehearsal progress. Since 
no two plays are alike, specific situations 
will necessitate variations from any fixed 
schedule. A play in ten scenes demands 
a different schedule from one in three 
acts. For Shakespearean and costume 
plays, at least two weeks should be added 
to the rehearsal schedule for an intensive 
study of the diction, movement, and ges- 
ture of the period. 

For all plays, however, these general 
principles should help you plan your re- 
hearsal schedule : 

1. Study new material in small units, with 

frequent repetition. 


. Never drop a scene for more than three 
days without a review. 

3. Rehearse the acts separately at first, and 
the whole play as a unit the last two 
weeks before performance. 

4. Allow “warm-up” and rest periods. 

5. Be sure the actor understands the charac- 

ter’s motivation for every line and 
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Assuming a play of modern period, 
without any special problems of language 
or staging, the following is suggested as a 
basis for play production with high school 
students: 


A. An afternoon of rehearsal planned 
as follows: 


3:00 to 3:30: 


3:30 to 4:20: 
4:20 to 4:30: 
4:30 to 5:15: 


Warm-up, review previous 
scenes. 
Work on new scene. 


Rest interval. 
Review new scene. 


B. A six weeks rehearsal period (ex- 
cluding tryouts and casting), in the after- 
noon except when designated: 


First Week— 
Monday: Reading of whole play. 
Tuesday: Reading of first half, discussion 


and analysis. 
Wednesday: Reading and discussion of whole 
play. 
Thursday: Block out Act I, main business 
and general positions. 


Friday: Review Act I, to set positions 
and add business. 

Saturday: (10:00 A.M. to 12:30 P.M.) 
Act I. Adjust and enrich 
business. 

Second Week— 
Monday: Act I for characterizations. 
Tuesday: Act I without scripts. Lines 


memorized. 
Wednesday: Block out Act II. Main business 
and general positions. 


Third Week— 


Monday: Work on Act II for character- 
izations. 
Tuesday: Run through Act I and II. 


Wednesday: Work on Act II. 


Thursday: Work on Act II for character- 
izations and timing. Review 
Act I. 

Friday: Act II without scripts. Lines 
learned. 

Saturday: (10:00 A.M. to 12:30 P.M.) 


Review Act I and II. 
Fourth Week— 
Monday: Block out Act III. 
Tuesday: Work on Act III, review Act I. 
Wednesday: Work on Act III, review Act II. 


Thursday: Work on Act III for character- 
izations. 

Friday: Run through Act III without 
scripts. 

Saturday: (10:00 A.M. to 12:30 P.M.) 
Run through whole play. 

Fifth Week— 

Monday: Special scenes that need 
polishing. 

Tuesday: Whole play for pace and climax. 


Wednesday: Whole play with props. 


Thursday: Whole play with scenery. 

Friday: (Night) Costume parade and 
run through with costumes and 
lights. 

Saturday: (Morning) Stage crew and di- 
rector rehearse scene shifts and 
set lights. . 

Sixth Week— 
Monday: First dress rehearsal. 
Tuesday: Second dress rehearsal. Stop and 


fix all weak spots. 


movement. Thursday: Work on Act II, Review Act I. Wednesday: Third dress rehearsal. / 

6. Announce your rehearsal schedule, inclu- Friday: Act II. Adjustment and enrich- Thursday: (Night) Preview performance. 
ding date of performance, and stick to it. ment. (Run through just as a _per- 
Set a deadline for the learning of lines, Saturday: (10:00 A.M. to 12:30 P.M.) formance without interruption.) 
and adhere to it. Acts I and II. Run through. Friday: Performance. 











Ramshackle Inn 


6 East 39th Street 





NEW AND RECENT PLAYS 


on of these plays are released everywhere and some are limited as to territory and 
date. In each case please write to the Service for information. SEND FOR LATEST 
COMPLETE AND REVISED CATALOGUE — FREE OF CHARGE. 


Junior Miss 


Knickerbocker Holiday—(new acting edition 
Doodle Dandy of the U. S. A. 


Abe Lincoln in Ilinois—(new acting version) 


Arsenic and Old Lace 


The Corn Is Green 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
New York 16, New York 


Only An Orphan Girl 


Cuckoos on the Hearth 


Sweet Charity 
Career Angel 


The Willow and I 




















Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 
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Verse Choir Procedures* 


By SISTER M. CHARITAS, C.S. J. 
Academy of the Holy Angels, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CONSIDER a choir of twenty-five o1 
] thirty ideal. Fifteen would be the 

minimum, and sixty might be used in 
an adult choir. Smaller choirs develop 
more satisfactorily . Several smaller choirs, 
however, may be merged after the early 
technique has been accomplished. The 
timing and voice blending is an interesting 
project in such an experiment. 


I have worked with choirs of sixty and 
seventy adult members, and I merged two 
choirs of thirty each for a Speech Con- 
vocation last summer with fairly good re- 
sults. Most of the members were teachers 
and the rest were college students. We 
had twelve extra practices for the joint 
groups. The program consisted of six 
short technical talks and’ twelve Verse 
Choir numbers. A choir in summer school 
must cover essential techniques and re- 
hearse the demonstration numbers in the 
allotted thirty hours. 


A group of fifty high school girls pre- 
pared a public demonstration of the choric 
drama, Jeanne D’Arc, in eight weeks, 
working on an average of three or four 
hours weekly. The presentation lasted 
about an hour and a quarter. 


It would be difficult to say how many 
hours it would take to prepare a certain 
number of readings. Choirs differ and 
so do directors. Much depends upon the 
individual abilities. 


Choral speaking is especially fine for 
the inhibited and no one should be re- 
fused entrance to a speech choir. The 
inhibited may profit more than others 
from the experience, and the more in- 
hibited the member, the greater his need 
of our assistance. Perhaps these indivi- 
duals may be helped by allowing them 
to direct rehearsals when nearing the time 
for demonstration. 


Choirs are composed of all men, all 
women, or of a mixed group. Classifica- 
tion of the individual voices is one of the 
early steps. Voices are divided into light, 
dark, or medium. Solo voices may be 
selected from one or other of these divi- 
sions. The simplest mode of classification 
is by having the individual stand at a little 
distance and speak in his normal voice, 
or he may read a short poem, if desired. 
This will give you his natural pitch, and 
in this way he will be assigned to his 
proper choir. The singing pitch is not 
an adequate base upon which to decide. 
When all have been assigned to their re- 
spective divisions, their names should be 
listed under L, D, and M in the conduc 
tor’s choir book. The members of each 
choir are arranged in an artistic forma- 
tion, to which they always adhere at re- 
hearsal periods. 





This is a continuation of the article ‘‘Choral Verse 
Culling.” by Sister Charitas which appeared in the 
December issue of this magazine.—Editfor. 
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The Verse Choir is ready for an as- 
signment and for regular procedure as a 
unison group. 

The conductor’s place is always in front 
of his choir, where he will be seen easily 
by every choir member. In an advanced 
choir very little direction may be needed 
when the demonstration is prepared. 
Some choirs are trained to direct them- 
selves, thereby developing alertness and 
dependability on the part of the members. 
I prefer this method and find the choir 
members like it too. A signal may be 
given off stage, or by some choir member 
who is in the upstage area and less con- 
spicuously placed — as for instance: 
“Ready, begin,” “One, two.” Some 
conductors are distracting in their stage 
movements and take from the artistry of 
the presentation. 

There is need of a definite platform 
training, and the particular details would 
naturally be worked out by the individual 
conductors and choirs. 

I have tried many techniques and have 
finally found one which suits my taste and 
is well accepted by our audiences thus 
far. Poise and liberation will bring a 
balanced bearing, and grace and ease 
should be primary characteristics of all 
choir members. 


The Choir Conductor 


UCH is written on the subject of a 
choir leader—so much, in fact, that 

the long list of requisites might frighten 
the normal individual. I suggest, how- 
ever, that all Verse Choir leaders should 
have a great love and appreciation of 
poetry themselves and the conviction that 
choral verse speaking is an outstanding 
method of teaching vocal expression and 
bodily response. More than this, a con- 
ductor should know how to deal with the 


situations which will arise in all group 
activities of this kind. He should have 
an enriched background, an_ unerring 
sense of rhythm, and an alert ear for the 
poetic pattern. The more training a con- 
ductor has had in speech and dramatics, 
the better. He must be able to think 
truly, to feel deeply, and to express sin- 
cerely the poet’s message, and to draw 
forth from the choir members a spontane- 
ous vocal reaction to the thought of the 
poem. He must give sufficient help, but 
not over much, in the interpretation. He 
must permit discussion and not overlook 
the values derived from the creative side 
of this art, which are many. Above all, 
the conductor of a choral verse choir 
must avoid any semblance, in his concert 
work, to the old-fashioned class recitation 
known as “elocutionary exhibitions.” 
There must be no artificiality. All the 
life and vitality of the chorus must come 
from the poem itself, which in turn will 
embody the heart message of the poet 
himself. 


Types of Choral Secshiog 


PACE will not permit a thorough dis- 
cussion of the types of kinds of choral 

speaking, but I shall at least list them 
since each is essential in the carrying out 
of Choric Speech work. ‘They are: 
Poetry with refrain 
Antiphonal; two part; question and answer 
. Line-a-child; sequential 
Part speaking 
:. Unison speaking 
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The interested teacher or student will 
find all five types treated in detail in books 
listed in the bibliography which accom- 
panies this article. 

High School level procedure at the be- 
ginning must be made very simple, the 
object being to develop from the start the 
idea of rhythm which is most basic. Deli- 
cate jingles and nursery rhymes are very 
good to start with, since all are familiar 
with the words and may freely tap out the 
beat as they recite them. So many ex- 
cellent texts on the subject are now avail- 
able with lesson plans and materials, not 








Scene from the death, St. Patrick In Ireland, as given at the Visitation High School 
(Thespian Troupe 287), Chicago, Ill. Staged and directed by Howard Rooney. 
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only suggested but arranged for choir use 
for the various levels that what I might 
say seems superfluous. Such books as 
Verse Speaking, by Elizabeth E. Keppe, 
The Art of Choral Speaking, by Cecil de 
Banke, Choral Speaking Techniques, by 
Agnes Curren Hamm, and Marjorie Gul- 
len’s Choral Speaking and Spoken Poetry 
for the Schools will give thorough infor- 
mation on all the various types and 
courses of procedure so that the ambitious 
student may go very far in her own edu- 
cation by means of such texts and use 
them to advantage in his class work. 


Steps in Presentation 


1. A poem must be well chosen. It 
must suit the emotional maturity and ap- 
preciation of the group. It must be robust 
and have a definite rhythm. The intro- 
spective and subjective must not be given 
at first. Such selections should come later 
on. 


2. The teacher should say the poem 
in her most vital and sincere way first. It 
is well to learn it by heart; it impresses 
the group. The poem should be repeated 
slowly so that the slower ones can absorb 
and appreciate it. 


3. One should avoid presenting too 
many problems at once. 


a. Note the rhythmic beat of the poem. 

b. Students may rise and move around 
the room to the music and rhythm of 
the reading. 

c. Question the class as to the movement 
the poem suggests to different individuals. 
Ex. It may be a hop, a run, a swaying, 

or marching. 
Those who do best will naturally 
be good helpers for the teacher. 

d. Those who are rhythmical will probably 
form into one group and those less so 
into another circle. 

e.' [he rhythm may be tapped out on the 
desk, or on one hand by the fingers. 
This is called finger tapping. As hand 
clapping is noisy, it is better to clap 
only at the ,end of the line where the 
silent beat may occur. This clap indi- 
cates the silent beat or rest. Later on 
the different groups may beat out the 
rhythm in various ways, one at seats— 
others moving about the room. It is 
well to, change action to different groups. 


4. When the teacher recites the poem, 
the group repeats it with their lips silently. 
They think the poem. Exaggeration of 
jaw and lip movement (called lipping) is 
helpful. 

3. When all the above steps have been 
taken, the teacher will call upon members 
for the parts she wishes them to memorize. 
The first will be merely the refrain. Avoid 
loudness. Let the teacher set the pattern 
—for mood, volume, pitch. The teacher 
may recite the verse while pupils finger 
clap it, then all come in on time on the 
refrain. 

6. If problems of syllabication arise, 
the teacher will clear them away. The 
entire poem should be called for—perhaps 
one choir stating the question and an- 
other answering; or one choir giving the 
verse and the other coming in with the 
refrain. 


New selections made should not elimi- 


ep de ee — 


nate the constant reviewing of old ma- 
terial. In the elementary grades line-a- 
side is used; in old classes verse and 
refrain are used. 


Material and Program Building 


ALLADS, old and new, with their 

strong rhythmical refrain furnish our 
best speaking material. Certain lyrics, 
which are not too subjective, dramatic 
narratives of universal appeal, types of 
rhythmic prose and Biblical passages are 
strongly recommended. Nonsense verse, 
well executed, would be acceptable for 
contrast purposes. 

In building a program for demonstra- 
tion, balance and contrast must be con- 
sidered. Remembering that an audience 
likes variety, one would select numbers 
accordingly. Much of the success of such 
a program depends upon the type and 
arrangement of its numbers. 

For assembly purposes, we stress the 
educational as well as the entertainment 
side. Both may meet in a well built pro- 
gram. We cannot always hope to satisfy 
completely both faculty and student body, 
but a Verse Choir presentation cannot go 
down. It must bring others up to its dig- 
nified artistry, and this can be accom- 
plished. 

Speaking of variety, I suggest including 
such selections as this: Two or three good 
ballads, a group of three or four choice 
lyrics, two Biblical selections, two patriotic 
numbers, and for entertainment a group 
of nonsense verses. One or two encores 
should be prepared in case they might 
be called for. At least one group should 
contain humor of a high class. 

For the sake of integration we would do 
well to correlate our verse speaking pro- 
jects with music, song, and dance if these 
departments would welcome our help. 
Likewise in our choice of program mate- 
rial might be included short talks on va- 
rious technical subjects relative to choral 
speaking by which we might clarify the 
subject for members of our audience not 
familiar with this form of speech art. 
Choral speaking may easily be correlated 
with the English, history, or language 
classes for a general assembly program. 


Time Allotment 


S the number of class-hours at our 
disposal must naturally be the de- 
ciding element when we are building a 
demonstration program, it is not possible 
to say how long it would take to prepare 
a presentation. I believe at least one re- 
cital each quarter should be given in a 
Verse Choir course, preferably for the 
general assembly. A short contribution 
of a few numbers might be expected on 
one or two special occasions within the 
semester, but it is hazardous to undertake 
too much in the early weeks of a course 
when technique is new, and much, aside 
from chorus drill, must be shared by the 
director. At the end of the semester a 
rather representative public presentation 
would be in order. In the second semes- 
ter more demonstration would be possible 


because the choir has become established 
and will execute selections with less drill. 
No two choirs respond in the same way. 

From what has been said about the 
Jeanne D’Arc choric drama and a College 
Speech Convocation, the reader may form 
some idea of the time needed for Verse 
Choir rehearsal preparatory to the pre- 
sentation of a program. Much depends 


upon the poems selected, the individual - 


choir members, and the one conducting. 
Demonstrations should be very well pre- 
pared before given, else the artistic values 
will be lost and the end of such art will 
be frustrated. 


Costuming the Choir; 


Its Arrangement 


OME type of uniform should be 

adopted for public demonstration. In 
schools where the students wear a regular 
school uniform, this problem need not 
arise. Gowns, similar to those worn in 
college, are always appropriate for group 
ensemble, as ‘are other forms of draped 
gowns, if not made of impossible colors. 
White and black are always safe since 
they will not clash with poorly selected 
cyclorama drapes. 

In closing let me say that the stage 
grouping must be given definite attention. 
Risers, steps, platforms of various con- 
struction, will give the ingenious conduc- 
tor an opportunity for variety in the mat- 
ter of levels which always rest the eyes of 
the audience and places choir members 
at an advantage. 

Lighting and stage effects add to the 
general art of a presentation and further 
the main objective, which must always be 
to paint a beautiful word-picture and 
then frame it within the proscenium arch, 
thereby giving the audience something 
lovely to remember long after the curtain 
has closed. 


Suggestive Poems for First Quarter _ 
ed i I sob ob bed 6nbne bd0p 40460080608 Browning 
Ome, Tee, Three. .ccccccccccccccccscesesseces Bunner 


Ble BOOGMOTS. oo oc ce ccccsccoccecaccaccsceseoes Kipling 
Abraham Lincoln Walks at Night..........+++- Lindsay 
SE (a ce eek decd obs Shs be ebb a00khebenie Scott 
ne Le Bh aes a bin GCA bad odeb dees Teasdale 
ee no tee pect eee ees eo cne meee Ross 
The King’s Breakfast........ccccccsessessscccees Milne 
CE + ne ee ewes a'e6 6060 66s ebeneewedd Belloc 
eer TE o.n ws 6009668 0 des dO 00 Se cease scees Millay 
es te Bee ia Camis ieee reee Feeney, S. J. 
I Hear America Singing. ........ceccceeeeees Whitman 
ef A, BOTT ETT ETUC TCULE Le Aristophanes 
GR. 0 i406 0s eédéndoceves St. Paul to Corinthians II 
Suggestions for Second Quarter 
Tihw Bente BBG s onc coc cicsscreccsecvescovceses Kingsley 
8 oD ES. Perr Foster 
ER CD PEt SOC PTT EP EE eT ee John Masefield 
Tee Beeehee CaeeR. oc ccvcacscccccscsscescesese Cheney 
I, o.oo onde eachicoo saree eiadenes Holland 
We Are the Music Makers.............. O'Shaughnessy 


Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind \ 
The Quality of Mercy 


It Was a Lover and His Lass {°*********: Shakespeare 
The Witches es 

The Ragele Taggle Gypsies. ...... 205420005: Traditional 
Ce MED, oc kan bw ecbh ben eceas Walter de la Mare 
Tho TEAGROIENER *. oko cc cccccicsccccccceccsccoess Noyes 
F Oe FOO GBs oo cscs ccciccdccecves Christmas Carol 
The Chhrtatenas Bday. 2 oc ccccccccccscccccsccces Biblics 
Ey GES. . ovnbk sce teas odd ae cnnaewethe seed St. John I 


Semester Demonstrations 
I. Presentation of The Pied Piper, choral &rrangement 
by Agnes Curren Hamm, Tower Press, Milwaukee, 
Wis. $1.00 (Dramatization) 
II. Presentation of The Hound of Heaven, by Francis 
Thompson 
Ill. The Vision of Sir Launfal, choral arrangement by 
Abney, Expression Company, Boston, Mass. 
(Dramatization) d } 
Worthwhile Selections 
Retathy: . cicicacstnedbhacgaveentatcatdesvess Chesterton 
(Continued on page 9) 
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It’s a B-29 dress, and Jerry can’t possibly go on living unless her mother lets her keep it! A scene from the 
try-out production at Niles Township High School, Skokie, Illinois. 





A new Davidson Play! 


Bill Davidson knows what’s solid with the younger set, 
and if the fact needed proving . . . which it doesn’t, after 
the success of “Brother Goose,” and “Act Your Age”... 
then “A Little Honey” would prove it. We saw the try- 
out production, and heard the roars of laughter (271 by 
actual count), and heard the applause. 


How easy it is to tell you that “A Little Honey” is in 
3 acts, with 1 set; that the cast is 4 men and 8 women; 
royalty, $25.00 maximum; basic minimum fee, $10.00; 
price 75c per copy; that the heart interest centers around 
Diana, who has muffed her part every time a man started 
to propose to her, and now, with Tom home on leave, is 
determined to bring it off. She gets mad and tries Mama’s 
system. She tries Grandma’s system, and in the end, she 


Now Ready 


A LITTLE HONEY 


A new Davidson Hit! 


throws the cake at Tom that she is supposed to have baked 
for him! It isn’t the technique that is generally recom- 
mended for snaring your man . but it works. Tom 
evidently likes spunk in a gal! Then there’s Jerry, leader 
of the bobby socks brigade, and Scoots, desperately trying 
to win a puppy. The Minton family have their problems 
all right . but they’re such humorous and engaging 


problems that the audience loves and laughs with them. 


It’s easy, as we said, to tell you these facts, but we can 
never hope to tell you how sparkling the lines are, 
or convey the zip and action it has. Sighing from much 
laughter, the lady who sat near us murmured: “Oh, 
I love this play! I love it!” We think that everyone who 
sees it, or acts in it, will love it, too! | 


The Finest Plays Are Published By 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘39 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 





CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The field scene in The Eve of St. Mark as presented by the Roosevelt High School (Thespian 


Troupe 50), Wyandotte, Mich. Directed by Carl S. Hardwicke. 


The Actor Makes the 


Character 


By C. LOWELL LEES 
Director of Dramatics, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


ROM your analysis of the play you 
have gleaned much valuable infor- 
mation about the character you are 

to play. The bulk of the information has 
come from the dialogue, the character's 
speeches which represents his thoughts. 
The greater part of our material then is 
in the mental area of the character. We 
must complete this mental phase of the 
character, deduce from it and the play- 
wright’s comments, the physical and emo- 
tional phases, and finally we must organize 
the three into a composite character that 
we can readily control and project to an 
audience. We have already taken three im- 
portant steps toward our goal, for we have 
made an action chart, an emotion chart, 
and listed as many physical factors of the 
character as we could discern from his 
lines and those of others. From _ these 
charts we shall be able to deduce and 
formulate most of the vital aspects of our 
characterization. Let us examine each 
chart individually. 

Take the action chart first. We have 
made this chart by listing, opposite every 
speech given while our character is on 
stage, the action that it implies. My ac- 
tion chart then is a series of pronouns and 
verbs such as, I quarrel, I challenge, I ar- 
gue, I fight. A close scrutiny, its type, 
variety and nature. More concretely, we 
learn of how much or how little action 
the character is capable, if he is slow or 
quick to action, if his action is impulsive 
or contemplated, awkard or poised, seri- 
ous or comic, simple or complex. To this 
list you may add many descriptive words 
that will help you understand your charac- 
ter’s actions. The more nearly you un- 
derstand the action, the more nearly you 
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will have the true index of your char- 
acter. 

Let us study the emotion chart. This 
chart was made in much the same fashion 
as the action chart. As we read each 
speech of our character we tried to assign 
his feelings. So when he said, “Hello, 
Mary, how are you?” we have tried to 
determine the feeling as he said the line. 
This we discovered was a difficult task, 
often we weren’t quite sure, but rehears- 
ing and experimenting helped. Our 
chart of emotions is a series of words as 
happy, sorrowful, disappointed, surprised. 
From it we may determine the dominant 
emotion of our character, the one most 
often expressed; the rapidity or slowness 
with which he changes from one emotion 
to another; the number of emotions he ex- 
presses; the emotional intensity with which 
the emotions are manifest. This chart 
gives the temperament of the character, 
his depth or shallowness, and the degree 
of his stability. 

Our third character was a list of facts 
concerning the age, occupation, national- 
ity, state of health, social position of the 
character. If any of the above factors 
were not stated in the play, we try to dis- 
cover them from the other factors that 
were given. If we fail in this, we imagine 
the missing factor and assign it. In our 
analysis of this list we try to imagine our 
character as belonging to a class or a type. 
If he is a Frenchman, we try to imagine 
how Frenchmen act, if he is twenty, how 
people of twenty act. We imagine the 
walk, the posture, movement of the head, 
the hands and arms. If he is a farmer, 
we imagine the free easy stride, the swing 
of the arms, the solidness of one close to 
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This is the fourth of a series of articles on 
acting addressed to students. In our March 
issue Prof. Lees will continue his discussion 
under the title, “The Actor Performs.”— 
Editor. 
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nature. If the character is a comic farm- 
er, we think of the “hick”, the “hayseed”’. 
After we have pictured the general or type 
qualities, we try to find the characteristics 
that differentiate him from the type and 
make of him an individual. How does 
a Frenchman differ from fifty million 
other Frenchmen, our twenty-year old 
from other twenty-year olds, our farmer 
from other farmers? If we can’t discover 
these differences, we make up character- 
istics. The deeper we probe into our ma- 
terial, the more exciting this job of acting 
becomes, for we are creating an individual 
that is different from ourselves and from 
anyone we have ever known. 

To know our character and to know 
what we want to do with him is one thing, 
but to be able to do it is still another. 
Our hardest job is still ahead. The play- 
wright has afforded us the basis of the 
character, our director has told us where 
to go on the stage, but we as actors must 
take the character alive and convincing. 
Too many actors brush the character 
aside and project only their own per- 
sonalities because it is the easier way. 
More satisfying, although the harder, way 
lies through the motivation of character. 
Motivation means finding and assigning 
reasons for everything the character does. 
It is the assimilation of the character 
through our own processes. The source 
of the character’s feelings must be our 
own feelings, the character’s actions our 
own actions, and the character’s physique 
our own physique masqueraded. But the 
process is more overt for we must trans- 
late subtle life activities such as thought 
and feeling into visual symbols, we must 
wear our heart and mind on our sleeves 
so that all may see what goes on in them. 
To do this we use our smallest action unit, 
the stimulus-response, a dog sees a cat 
and starts to chase it. The stimulus for 
the dog is the seeing of the cat, ti-e re- 
sponse is the chase. Your hear your 
name called and turn your head in the 
direction of the sound to see who is call- 
ing you. Your name being called is the 
stimulus, the turning of your head is the 
response. The actor must show the stim- 
ulus for every response his character, 
makes. Suppose I enter the scene and my 
first line is “Hello, Mary.” As I enter 
the room I receive my first stimulus, the 
room itself, to which I make a response 
showing the audience my reaction indi- 
cating whether the room is familiar or 
strange. Next perhaps I see the stim- 
ulus, Mary, I react to it showing my 
like, dislike. or indifference to M4ry. This 
reaction colors the tone I use when T say, 
“Hello. Mary.” So in the smallest action 
unit I -indicate to an audience three 
things: (1) the stimulus, (2) my emo- 
tional reaction to the stimulus, and (3) 
my response to the stimulus. 
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FTEN the stimulus becomes altered. 
A fisherman after a hard struggle 
lands a small fish but in retelling his story 
the fish grows larger and larger. The 
character too often mistakes his stimulus 
and it grows out of proportion. The 
actor must show the audience the altered 
stimulus by showing a stronger emotional 
reaction. To return to our example of 
Mary, suppose before entering the room 
you had heard that Mary was involved in 
a scandal and had left town. Your seeing 
her would create great surprise and some 
amazement which would be difficult for 
you to conceal as you would say, “Hello, 
Mary.” 

Many times we alter the automatic na- 
ture of our response. When we touch 
things that are hot we tend to pull away 
to avoid a burn. Suppose we pick up a 
hot dish containing a beef-steak for our 
family’s dinner. We overcome our ten- 
dency to drop the dish and save the fam- 
ily dinner even at the risk of a sharp burn. 
To apply the principle of the altered re- 
sponse to Mary, let us imagine that you 
had a date with Mary the night before 
which she did not keep and you are furi- 
ous. You enter the room, see Mary and 
your first reaction is one of anger but you 
decide not to let Mary see it so you greet 
her coldly, “Hello, Mary.” The actor 
must show any changes that alter the auto- 
matic nature of the stimulus-response unit. 


The actor must indicate a new stimulus 
for every thought or action change that 
may occur during or between speeches. 
To illustrate: suppose we take some 
imaginary lines between John and Mary, 
a brother and sister who are quarrelling 
over John’s shirt. : 

Mary: You said I could wear it. 

John: Yes, once, but not twenty times. 

Mary: Well after all, I let you take my 
tennis racket whenever you like. 

John: That old thing, what good is it? 

The first line is motivated by some re- 
mark made previously by John about the 
shirt. John’s line is motivated by Mary’s 
second line which requires some external 
stimulus to motivate it because it changes 
the thought continuity. John’s last line is 
motivated by the words, tennis racket, in 
Mary’s speech. 


Our next motivation concerns reactions 
of normal behavior and is the basis of all 
stage movement. Our desire on the stage 
is to make our actions seem as life-like as 
possible. In our first reaction toward the 
stimulus we show our normal or naive be- 
havior. In the example above of altered 
response, we showed the audience first our 
anger with Mary, this was our naive or 
normal behavior. But just how do we 
show this? Our normal response is to go 
toward things we like and away from 
things we dislike. The movement toward 
may be expressed in an expansion toward 
the object from a movement of the eye, 
head, or hand to actual locomotion. I 
enter the room, see an orange on the 
table, I like oranges, so I look fondly to- 
ward it, reach for it, or actually walk 
toward it, pick it up and start to eat it. 
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Leading characters in a scene from Mrs. Miniver at the Revere, Mass., High School (Troupe 
156). Directed by June Hamblin, with Emily L. Mitchell as stage manager. 





I express dislike in a contraction of the 
body from turning my eyes or head away. 
pulling away my hands to actually walk- 
ing away. In motivation then I must de- 
termine my reaction to the stimulus, 
whether I like or dislike it, and express 
the action in terms of bodily movement. 

All normal behavior cannot be summed 
up by these two positive action re- 
sponses. Some stimuli actually inhibits 
action. If you were to see two fruits that 
you liked, an orange and an apple and 
did not know which to choose, your action 
would be stopped until you could make 
a decision as to which one you desired 
more, or if you were running awawy from 
a gunman and discovered your only other 
escape blocked by a savage beast, your 
action would be stopped until you could 
decide which was less odious. This con- 
flict which requires decision is a very 
common type of behavior and as we 
learned in an earlier article is the es- 
sence of the dramatic so we would expect 
to use it often on the stage. These inner 
conflicts of momentary duration are read- 
ily shown by indicating for the audience 
the stimuli which caused the hesitation. 
The decision is shown by the action to- 
ward or away from a definite stimulus. 
In larger conflicts involving other char- 
acters the action is more complicated 
and takes one of three forms: (1) aggres- 
sive action in which the character is win- 
ning or trying to win the conflict is shown 
by a tautness of muscles, the weight of 
the body is forward toward the opponent: 
(2) defensive action, in which the char- 
acter has lost or is losing the conflict is 
shown by a relaxed condition of the 
muscles, the weight of the body is back- 
ward from the opponent; (3) withdrawal 
action in which the character refuses to 
enter the conflict, is shown by movement 
away from the focus of action. These 
actions are clearly shown by the follow- 
ing: aggressive, by the Fuller Brush man 
or any other persistent salesman; defen- 
sive, by the buyer of a set of books who 
really didn’t want them; the withdrawal, 


the father who refuses to argue about who 
gets the car tonight. 

Another behavior response which is 
passive is our response to things of beauty: 
a sunset, a high mountain, moonlight on a 
lake, or a work of art. These things we 
contemplate with awe and admiration. 

Little by little we organize all character 
material around the stimuli in the play, 
showing the normal reactions to them and 
the final responses. In this manner we 
assimilate the material making it so much 
our own that the character’s speeches we 
utter and the character’s actions we per- 
form seem to be the result of our 
thoughts, feelings and physical complex- 
ity. When we think the stimulus, an inte- 
grated character makes the emotional re- 
action and response. When seemingly we 
no longer act, but respond naturally, spon- 
taneously and easily to the stimuli of the 
play, we are ready to share our created 
character with an audience. Our per- 
formance of the play will be discussed in 
the next article, “The Actor Performs.” 


——— 
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Choral Dramas 
1. The Pied Piper of Hamelin (1942) by Agnes Curren 
Hamm. The Tower Press, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
2. The Vision of Sir Launfal arranged by Audrey Brad- 
bury. Expression Company, Boston, [Massachusetts. 
3. They Also Serve (1943) by Harold G. Sliker, 50c. 
Row-Peterson Company, Evanston, Illinois. (Large 
Cast Mixed) 


4. If He Could Speak (1942) by Harold G. Sliker, 50c. 
Row-Peterson Company, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Dress tor Shakespeare's Actors 


By LUCY BARTON 


College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 


N the England of Elizabeth and of 

James I, there were two kinds of 

theatrical performances: private en- 
tertainments which were given for the 
court and often acted by members of the 
court circle, and public plays to which 
anyone with the small admission fee was 
welcome and which the aristocracy also 
patronized. In order to command respect 
and get a hearing, the professional com- 
panies put themselves under the protec- 
tion of members of the nobility. By hav- 


ing themselves classified technically as re- 
tainers of, say, the Lord Admiral, they 
obtained a recognized, though humble, 
social position and freed themselves from 
the stigma of “rogues and vagabonds” 
which would lay them open to arrest for 
disturbing the peace. Sometimes a com- 
pany received a small money subsidy, in 
addition to an issue of “liveries” identify- 
ing them with their patron’s household. 
Sometimes they were indebted to him 
only for his interest and his gifts of cast- 








Two characters from The Taming of the Shrew as produced at the Globe Theatre (Century of 
Progress), Chicago, in 1934. Directed by Thomas Wood Stevens. Costumes by Lucy Barton. 
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Miss Barton’s article is the fourth of a 
series of papers on costumes for the stage, 
written primarily for students. Her next 
article will appear in our March number.— 
Editor. 








off finery for the theatre wardrobe. 

These handouts were by no means de- 
spised, since they made it possible for the 
actors to give their audiences a rich, color- 
ful show such as they carved on a budget 
that without help could never have man- 
aged such grandeur. The first answer, 
then, to the question, what was worn by 
the original actors in Shakespeare’s plays 
is, “second-hand court dress of the pe- 
riod.” ‘That is not by any means the com- 
plete answer, as you will see; but since 
we all want to play Shakespeare ourselves 
and since we would probably like to play 
him as nearly as possible in the original 
manner, we may with profit review the 
oustanding characteristics of Elizabethan 
costume. 

In England, you will recall, dress in the 
time of Henry VIII had already become 
very stiff and formal, far more so than in 
Italy at the same date. Tailors were put- 
ting much padding in sleeves and some 
in doublets, if only to “improve” a man’s 
figure into some resemblance to the king’s 
great physique. Women’s bodices tightly 
encased their torsos, shaping them into a 
sort of inverted cone. After Henry’s 
death, that is during the second half of 
the sixteenth century, English costume for 
both men and women became slenderer 
and at the same time even more artificial 
until the natural human figure was almost 
completely falsified by stylization. We 
must believe that people really did man- 
age to reach this fashion ideal, both be- 
cause they are so represented in portraits 
and because we can costume actors nowa- 
days to look almost exactly like them. 
During the years of Shakespeare’s activity, 
that is in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century and the first years of the seven- 
teenth, the typical “Elizabethan” exagger- 
ations were at their height. The shadow 
or silhouette of a, fashionable man was 
rather like a top, with a small head (short 
hair), wide shoulders, hips equally wide 
and smoothly covered calves and ankles 
terminating in pointed shoes. Padding or 
“bombast” made the man appear as 
sleekly upholstered as an_ over-stuffed 
chair. He was all covered up: his head 
was capped or hatted; his neck encircled 
by a ruff (sometimes shoulder-width) 
or a turn-over collar; his sleeves, wide at 
the top, tapered to his wrists which were 
defined by white cuffs or small ruffs. His 
doublet was padded to give at the most 
conservative the illusion of a high swell- 
ing chest and tapering waist, at the most 
extreme a pigeon-breasted shape, with a 
hooked projection overhanging the waist. 
This monstrous distortion was called a 
“neascod-bellied doublet” and you can 
see it on the portrait of Mr. Punch which 
graces every cover of Punch, the English 
comic magazine. The fashionable 
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breeches continued the upholstered effect, 
whether they were “rounds” or “melon” 
shape, about half-way to the knee; the 
knee-breeches called in England “Vene- 
tians,” because they were especially af- 
fected in Venice; or a certain curious 
combination of very short full breeches 
over tight-fitting knee-breeches. All were 
padded more or less. If Nature had de- 
nied a man handsome legs with calves 
that could live up to the smooth curves his 
tailor had devised for the thighs, skilled 
craftsmen made pads to go under his 
heavy silk stockings. Actors nowadays 
can still find specialists who will make 
them such improvers; what you ask for 
is “symmetricals.” Capes also partook of 
the house-furnishing character of the 
doublet and hose: they were lined and 
interlined, short (not more than _hip- 
length) with stiff standing collars, and 
they swung diagonally at a man’s back, 
like our own smart window-draperies. 


Let us continue the interior-decorating 
comparison. One sort of hoop-skirt very 
popular at the end of Elizabeth’s reign 
and even more so when James’s Queen, 
Anne of Denmark, set the styles, resem- 
bled nothing so much as a _ modern 
flounced dressing-table. The hoop or 
“farthingale” stood out from the lady’s 
waist in a flat shelf, as much as nine 
inches on the hips, somewhat less front 
and back. From the sharp edge the skirt 
of heavy material gathered in very full 
folds descended to the instep. A wide 
pleated peplum attached to the bodice 
covered the flat top of the farthingale. An 
earlier version, the “Spanish” farthingale, 
had been of the more familiar bell-shape: 
gored, fitted smoothly over padded hips 


and held out only at the bottom by a 


moderate-sized hoop. Some women still 
wore it. Many others adopted the hip- 
distender consisting of a thick roll of 
padded stuff, like a doughnut with an 
opening, which was put around the hips 
and secured by tapes. If you have seen 
the excellent movie, Carnival in Flanders, 
you have seen a replica of this contrap- 
tion and the method of getting into it. 
Above the wide skirt rose a long, slender 
torso, almost solidly encased in a corset 
ribbed with bone, wood or occasionally 
iron. The ideal bust was high and small. 
The outer bodice was frequently cut very 
low-necked, though high necks were also 
fashionable. Women wore ruffs, small or 
large, many of them open and standing 
erect at the back of the decolletage. 
Women’s sleeves were generally large at 
the top or at any rate puffed, and like 
men’s, tapered to the cuffs or sleeve-ruffs. 
Women dressed their hair in a smallish 
pompadour and adorned it with jewels or 
topped it by a cap or hat just like a man’s. 


Men and women wore earrings, but 
whereas a woman had a pair, a man af- 
fected one only. They both wore jewelled 
brooches and buttons; they both loaded 
their hands with big rings set with gems 
including diamonds; and they both wore 
heavy chains, which on men were some- 
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National Drama Week Observed This Year 
February 4 Through 11 


HE observance of National Drama Week this year is planned to focus the atten- 

tion of the general public upon the contributions which the theatre and the 
drama make to the winning of the war and to the establishment of a just Peace. 

The observance of this nation-wide event is of especial importance to amateur 
drama groups everywhere. Participation in this event will serve not only to utilize 
more effectively the services of dramatics groups in winning the war, but will also 
provide theatre and drama-minded people with the opportunity to direct attention 
to the power of the drama and the theatre in establishing a lasting Peace. Above 
everything else, National Drama Week provides many opportunities to demonstrate 
the value of the theatre in its many forms as a constructive social force in the 
school, community, and nation. 

The activities listed below are suggestive of the types of projects amateur dra- 
matics groups may undertake in observance of this event. Other activities designed 
to meet local needs and conditions will occur to resourceful teachers, directors, 
and patrons. 

Suggested Activities for National Drama Week 


1. Produce on the stage, or on the P. A. System, or over the local radio station, a series of 


democracy, values of human conduct, etc. 


wartime entertainment. 


theatres should be stressed. 


Week. 


and time of broadcast.) 





short plays embodying war information or stimulating response to war drives. 
Produce one or more plays or pageants which stress American traditions and back- 
grounds, backgrounds of the United Nations, themes embodying the basic ideas of freedom, 


3. Produce a play, or evening of one-act plays, or special program, designed primarily as 


4. Provide a program of dramatic entertainment for nearby army camps, hospitals, posts, 
or bases, and other centers frequented by servicemen. 

5. Provide speakers and a program for the school and local clubs and organizations op 
the role of drama and the theatre in the war. The role of the Chinese, Russian and British 


6. Sponsor a program or a series of programs over the local radio station, consisting of 
radio plays, interviews and talks on the theatre and drama in wartime. (Local radio managers 
should be urged to “dedicate” their dramatic broadcasts of February 4 to 11 National Drama 


7. Sponsor a “war bond show” consisting of one-act plays, musical numbers, etc., with 
net proceeds devoted to War Bonds and Stamps. 

8. Organize one or more theatre parties for the purpose of attending a stage performance 
or seeing an outstanding motion picture. (Ask the Mayor of the community to proclaim 
February 4 through 11 as National Drama Week.) 

9. Plan an exhibit of stage models, costume sets, notebooks, drawings, etc., in one of the 
schoolrooms. A _ short program of entertainment may be presented during the evenings. 
Programs may include talks, puppet shows, demonstrations, readings, pantomimes, short plays, 
skits, musical numbers, and guest speakers. A small admission fee may be charged at these 
performances with net proceeds given to some wartime cause. 

10. Arrange for group listening to special radio broadcasts devoted to National Drama 
Week which may be presented over major networks. (Refer to your local paper for nature 








times the “collars” of an “‘order” or honor- 
ary society like the Garter Knights. Strong, 
rich colors were in vogue for both men 
and women. Both had their clothes made 
from beautifully-patterned silks or woolen 
stuffs. Pale shades were affected by men 
as well as women, so that such a gallant 
soldier as Sir Philip Sidney might go about 
at court in white, pale blue, or pale green 
satin. 

To summarize: Shakespeare’s actors as 
they played their heroic parts generally 
wore the current modes, differing in style, 
texture and degree of grandeur according 
to the part played. Those who represented 
servants like Launcelot Gobbo in The 
Merchant of Venice, wore servants’ liv- 
eries, country folk like Audrey and Wil- 
liam in As You Like It wore rough home- 
spun and coarse linen, and so on through 
the English social strata. 


"THE plays. introduce all sorts of per- 

sons who were exotics in England. 
How were they gotten up? With careful 
attention to factual truth, in so far as that 
was possible with a lean purse and very 
little information. The lack of ample 


funds must have been irksome to profes- 
sional actors who saw fortunes lavished 
on amateur court entertainments, but the 
shortcomings resulting from ignorance 
bothered nobody, since no one else was 
better informed. Some things were ac- 
curate enough. For instance, from inven- 
tories we learn that stage kings wore 
crowns and carried royal regalia such as 
the orb and sceptre copied from the 
authentic articles kept in the Tower of 
London; they were made from the same 
general type of fake materials that we now 
employ for like purposes. For really for- 
eign and for fantastic costume the profes- 
sional companies went for information 
and inspiration to the spectacular shows 
produced at court. Sometimes they may 
actually have borrowed costumes that had 
been made for the amateur shows. These 
elaborate dresses, inspired by highly-col- 
ored and often inaccurate information 
culled from travellers’ books and by an- 
tique art, were very extravagant and the- 
atrically effective. The designs by Inigo 
Jones for court masques, after the turn of 
the seventeenth century, are typical of 
them all and should be studied. In such 
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slightly antique garb did Shakespeare’s 
company costume the Masque of Hymen 
in The Tempest. 

But these fantasies and the dress of 
Moors and other foreigners were after all 
the exception on Shakespeare’s stage. The 
plays themselves were and are Elizabethan 
and English to the core and are best cos- 
tumed so. This is true even of the his- 
torical plays like Julius Caesar, which were 
undoubtedly originally shown in “mod- 
ern” dress with the addition of small togas. 
Present-day audiences like it that way, as 
proved in the Globe Theatre at the Chi- 
cago Exposition of 1934. 

Absurd though the fashionable Eliza- 
bethans seem in description, their clothes 
had a dash, a smartness admirably 
adapted to their youthful, adventurous 
age and therefore, of course, to the plays 
written and enjoyed then. When we don 
Elizabethan costume we help _ ourselves 
and our audiences to recapture that great 
charm of Elizabethan drama—its hearty, 
zestful theatricality. 

Elizabethan Pageantry, H. K. Morse (The 
Studio, New York, 1934). A splendid collection 
of contemporary pictures with helpful captions 
and a most interesting and useful glossary. 

Historic Costume, Francis Kelly and Ran- 
dolph Schwabe (Scribner’s, New York, 1925). 

Shakespearian Costume for the Stage and 
Screer, Francis Kelly (A. and C. Black, Lon- 
don, 1935). 

Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and 
His Contemporaries, M. Channing Linthicum 
(Oxford, 1935). 


Historic Costume for the Stage, Lucy Barton 
(Baker, Boston, 1935). 
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(Left) Minnie Maddern Fiske as Becky Sharp. (Right) Julia Marlowe in the role of Barbara 


Frietchie. 


(Photos courtesy Theatre Collection, New York Public Library.) 


Plays tor Actresses 


By JULIUS BAB 
Roslyn Heights, New York 


N ERA of great actors is necessarily 
one of great actresses, too. In the 


nineteenth century many plays were 
expressly written as vehicles for famous 
actresses. At the turn of the century there 
was no brighter star than Julia Marlowe, 
who later with her husband, E. H. Soth- 
ern, excelled in great Shakespearean in- 
terpretations. To display her mastery of 
the art of acting and to utilize her great 
popularity, Clyde Fitch, who, along with 
Augustus Thomas and Bronson Howard, 
shared the honor of being the most re- 
nowned playwrights of the day, wrote 
Barbara Frietchie (1899) 


Barbara Frietchie 


ARBARA FRIETCHIE is a famous 

heroine of American history. She is 
said to have been the only one to dare fly 
the Union flag when the Confederate 
army occupied her home town of Fred- 
erick, Maryland, during the War between 
the States. 

John Greenleaf Whittier, the New Eng- 
land poet, heard the legend of Barbara 
and set it down in a ballad, known now to 
all America. In his version, when the 
Southern soldiers shoot at the flag and 
shatter its staff, Barbara seizes the banner, 
supports it with her own hands crying: 
“Shoot if you must this old gray head, but 
spare your country’s flag!” General Stone- 
wall Jackson, stirred by this spectacle, 
gives the command: “Who touches a hair 
of yon gray head, dies like a dog! March 
on!” 

This version is not accurate according 
to historic reality. In 1864, Barbara 
Frietchie was an old woman of ninety- 
five. She was born in Lancaster, Ten- 
nessee, in 1766 and had seen the rise of 
the Union. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War she had said, “It will never happen 


that a short life like’ mine shall see the 
beginning and the end of a nation like 
this.” It was this belief that led her to 
hang out the flag. Some soldiers did pro- 
pose to stop and shoot down the emblem, 
but their General told them to march on. 

That was all there was to the incident, 
but it was enough to preserve the memory 
of an old woman, who during her long 
life was so truly devoted to the Union. 

The heroine of Clyde Fitch’s play has 
nothing but the name in common with the 
Barbara of history or of Whittier’s ballad. 
His Barbara is a young, pretty girl and his 
story is one of love. Fitch’s motivation was 
to give an actress already famous as Juliet 
a worthy vehicle. 

Fitch’s Barbara is a loyal Southerner 
and the belle of Frederick. The play 
opens on a summer evening of gossip and 
flirtation as the young people of the town 
gather on the steps of the old houses. This 
is probably the most poetic part of the 
whole drama. Barbara was interested in 
a neighbor’s son, Jack Negly, but later on 
she falls in love with Captain Trumbull 
of the Union Army.. Fitch reveals the 
Romeo-Juliet influence in presenting his 
lovers separated by hate, in this case of 
the South for the North. Barbara literally 
quotes Juliet: “’Tis but thy name that is 
my enemy.” 

They reconcile their differences and op- 
posing Father Frietchie’s wishes (for Cap- 
ulet is a true Southerner) the lovers agree 
to meet in Hagerstown (introduced by 
Fitch because his mother was born there) 
and be married. ‘ 

This is Clyde Fitch’s first act. He was 
greatly censured for the difference be- 
tween his character and the real Barbara. 
This, however, is not the decisive fault of 
the play. If Fitch had been able to por- 
tray the great conflict between the North 
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and the South in a significant manner, 
the changing of a personality would not 
matter. But to present his heroine as first 
enthusiastic about the South, and then 
through love, and only love, changing her 
mind, saying: “I love the South, but this 
time I think she is wrong!”— that is 
hardly an adequate characterization to 
personify the enormously serious historical 
conflict. The theatrical effect, however, 
was extremely strong, as Miss Marlowe 
was excellent in this variation of her Juliet. 

In the second act Barbara comes to the 
preacher’s home in Hagerstown for the 
wedding, but before the preacher arrives 
to perform the ceremony, Captain Trum- 
bull’s Union soldiers are attacked by Con- 
federates, and Barbara’s brother, Arthur, 
is their commander. A Union deserter in 
the Southerner’s pay is stationed in the 
preacher’s parlor to assassinate the Cap- 
tain when he appears at the head of his 
troops. Barbara pleads with him to be 
merciful and appeals to his sense of loyalty 
but he persists in his diabolical plan and 
is about to fire upon the Captain when 
Barbara seizes the preacher’s gun and 
shoots the deserter! A tremendous effect 
for the curtain, but it took a great deal 
of obvious manipulation by the playwright 
to bring it about. 


In the third act the scene returns to the 
Frietchie home. Trumbull has been 
wounded in the battle by Barbara’s bro- 
ther. Arthur, himself, takes the Captain 
home where Barbara hides him. The irate 
Mr. Frietchie wants to turn him out, but 
Barbara pleads eloquently in her lover’s 
behalf and reconciles her father to her 
attitude. Barbara’s former lover Jack 
Negly, and his father, Colonel Negly, in- 
trude upon the scene, and upon discover- 
ing the Captain’s presence want to arrest 
him. Barbara bars the staircase until her 
father arrives with a permit for them to 
shelter the Captain from General Jackson. 
Jack in this scene shows definitely that his 
mind has become unhinged through Bar- 
bara’s treatment and the effects of the 
battle. 


This act again is made up of one sur- 
prising turn after another, exciting and 
thrilling, but in presenting so many cli- 
maxes Fitch definitely weakens the effect 
of each succeeding one. 


In the last act, Trumbull dies of his 
wounds and Barbara takes the Union Flag 
which her father had once torn down and 
she had given to her lover as a keepsake 
and steps out on the balcony. She waves 
her flag above the heads of the Southern 
soldiers who are parading triumphantly 
through the street, in order to provoke 
them into shooting her. In that way she 
can join her lover. Thus Fitch destroys 
any semblance of a patriotic motive which 
appeared in the regular legend and brings 
Barbara to a suicide similar to Juliet’s! 


“Shoot!” she cries, “You have already 
taken a life dearer to me than my own. 
Shoot, and [ll thank you! But spare your 
flag!” 


General Jackson hears her and gives 
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This is the fourth of a series of seven 
articles by Dr. Bab addressed to our student 
readers. Dr. Bab’s fifth article in our March 
issue will discuss two other great American 
plays: Shenandoah and The Reverend Grif- 
fith Davenport—Editor. 











his order: “Who touches a hair of this 
woman —dies like a dog! Forward 
march!” ‘This is all that remains of the 
original Barbara Frietchie. 

But among the marching soldiers is 
the crazed Jack Negly who, in his frenzy, 
raises his gun and shoots. Barbara falls 
dead and soldiers seize the assassin. Colo- 
nel Negly arrives on the scene and when 
the soldiers ask what should be done with 
the criminal, the boy’s father says, “Carry 
out your orders!” then brokenly marches 
on. Thus we have the tragedy of Brutus 
added to that of Romeo and Juliet. 

The play was first presented on the 
tenth of October, 1899 in Philadelphia 
and two weeks later in the Criterion The- 
atre, New York, where it was hailed as a 
tremendous success, and a triumph for 
Julia Marlowe. 

Many actresses played Barbara all over 
the United States. The fame of the play 
was so great that a highly amusing parody 
was written called “Barbara Fidgety” 
which also achieved some degree of suc- 
cess in New York at the celebrated Weber 
and Fields Music Hall. The play lasted 
for quite a few years, but eventually van- 
ished from the stage—it has not lived as 
long as Whittier’s ballad 

*% 
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Becky Sharp 


HE same year of 1899 saw another 

play designed as a vehicle to illumine 
an actress’ star. The play was Langdon 
Mitchell’s Becky Sharp, and the actress— 
Minnie Maddern Fiske (1865-1932). In- 
genues were not Mrs. Fiske’s forte, her 
heroines were made of stronger stuff— 
complex and involved characters. Ibsen 
provided her with a splendid repertoire 
of roles, but it was in Mitchell’s play she 
found her most celebrated part. 

Mitchell based his play on Thackeray’s 
novel, Vanity Fair. It is next to impossible 
to adapt successfully a lengthy novel to 
the stage, but by sacrificing many persons, 
events, and private reflections of the char- 
acters, and devoting his attention to Becky 
as the central figure (rather than one of 
several), Mitchell executed a good job. 

Becky’s story is the rise of a girl of 
ignominious birth to the heights of English 
society in the period around 1815. She is 
pretty and clever, but not in the least 
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burdened with an immortal soul. She is 
“innocent” in that she has absolutely no 
conception of the difference between good 
and evil. Her lover, the Marquis of Steyne, 
characterizes her with the words: ‘“You’ve 
no sense of sin, because you don’t know 
the meaning of the word virtue.” 

Becky is a totally egotistic creature. 
When her husband with his company of 
young officers leave for the Battle of 
Waterloo (and this is a brilliant second 
act curtain), Becky sums up her emotion 
in the phrase: “In an hour they will be 
dying for their country—well, I’m dying 
for my breakfast!” 

Later, when she loses her son because 
of her exposed adultery she says: “They 
took my little boy from me, the agonies 
were terrible!” But a few speeches later 
she reveals that she doesn’t even know 
how old the boy is. The maternal instinct 
is totally foreign to her. 

As for love—her chief instrument in her 
rise—her real feelings are expressed in the 
last act when she sees two old lovers hap- 
pily united in marriage after many years 
of separation. She snorts: “Pair of senti- 
mental idiots! Making love like spring 
chickens! So that’s true love!” Mrs. 
Fiske was superb in depicting the horrible 
coldness and indefatigable cleverness of 
this creature. 

There is a grave moment in the third 
act where the true inner core of Becky is 
revealed. Becky, by this time Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley, dismisses her guests after a 
brilliant ball and awaits her lover to ask 
him for money. She is tired and desperate 
and soliloquizes: ““What’s the matter with 
life!’ That is all ridiculous—so, so ridicu- 
lous. I’m sick of myself. Id like to be 
dead.” As Joe Jefferson in Rip Van Win- 
kle recalled King Lear, Becky Sharp here 
reminds us of lady Macbeth. And Mrs. 
Fiske was great enough to stress this simi- 
larity. 

Becky’s first performance was given at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, on 
September 12, 1899. Mrs. Fiske was sup- 
ported by the second Tyrone Power and 
Maurice Barrymore. On September 4th, 
1904, Mrs. Fiske revived the play with 
George Arliss and John Mason. The suc- 
cess of both runs was so great that three 
other dramatizations of the novel followed 
soon afterwards. Against one of these, the 
one played by Gertrude Coughlan, Lang- 
don Mitchell brought action. 

The two others were played in London, 
one by the famous actress, Dame Marie 
Tempest. In England it was a great suc- 
cess, but when the actress unfortunately 
decided to play Becky in the United States, 
she found that the American public would 
accept only Mrs. Fiske in the role and no 
other until her Becky disappeared from the 
scene on the second of March, 1911. 


Eighteen years later, Mary Ellis played 
Becky in the Players’ revival and in 1935 
a screen play by F. E. Feargot, starring 
Miriam Hopkins, recalled old memories. 
Perhaps some day a gifted actress will re- 
sume this excellent part and bring new 
laurels to a distinguished name. 
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One Hundred Years of Play 
Publishing 


By THEODORE JOHNSON 
Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, Mass. 


AKER’S Plays is having its 100th 

birthday. Behind that simple state- 

ment lie the life interests, the vision 
and the hard work of several generations 
of drama-minded persons. 

Little now is known of the first ten years 
of Baker’s Plays. A long time search for a 
copy of the original Baker’s Plays Cata- 
logue has not yet met with success. Neither 
have we been able to locate first edition 
copies of the first six titles published by 
the firm of a hundred years ago. By a 
rare bit of good fortune a copy of the 
seventh published Baker title, Black-Eyed 
Susan came as a glorious “find” just a few 
months ago. Under the heading, “Edi- 


torial Remarks”, is printed: 


“The success which has attended Mr. E. L. 
Davenport’s representation of William, in the 
Drama of Black-Eyed Susan, (in this country 
and in England) induces us to offer it in this 
Series of Plays. We present it from a carefully 
marked copy, with all the stage business, dia- 
grams of the principal scenes, etc., kindly fur- 
nished us by John B. Wright, Esq., of the Boston 
Theatre. The piece is so often produced that 
its merits are generally known and therefore 
require no comments of ours. It is (with the 
exception of the “Rent Day”) the most popular 
of Douglas Jerrold’s numerous dramatic pro- 
ductions. The character of William is frequent- 
ly essayed by our most able tragedians and 
comedians; it is a favorite part of G. V. Brooke, 
Esq., and the late Danforth Marble won a last- 
ing reputation by his able delineation of the 
manly Sailor. Mr. Davenport, after supporting 
Mr. Macready in his farewell engagement at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, performed William 
twenty-three consecutive nights to crowded 
houses. He has since repeated it in the prin- 
cipal cities of Great Britain and the United 
States with similar success. “Susan” has found 
numerous representatives, but we recollect of no 
one who has achieved any great renown from 
the assumption of the part. Mrs. C. R. Thorne 
and the late Mrs. Anderson deserve mention 
among the many that have personated the char- 
acter in this city.” 

The cover design is a gem: two youth- 
ful figures, likely to represent comedy and 
tragedy, holding aloft a proscenium arch 
festooned with symbols—conventional de- 
vices such as a shield of the U. S., with 
sixteen stars, a halberd and other patriotic 
and theatrical articles. The back cover 


page reads: 


THE BOSTON THEATRE 
A Series of 


Scarce Acting Tragedies, Comedies, 
Dramas, Farces and Burlettas 
Printed on fine, white paper, from new and 
beautiful type, with Editorial Comments, etc. 


NOW READY 

No.1. Six DEGREES OF CRIME............ 25c 
No. 2. THE Forest ROsg................ 12\yc 
No. 3. THE WILLOW Copsek............... 25¢ 
No. 4. THE BACHELOR’s BEDROOM......... 12\4¢ 
Pom. ts PME GOGUR ccc ccccccccicscte 12Yyc 
No.6. A ROLAND For AN OLiver........ 12'"%y¢ 
No. 7. BLACK-EYep SUSAN .............. 12'4¢ 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of the Theatrical Profes- 

sion, and the Public, will be furnished, in any 

part of the Union, with any number of the 
BOSTON THEATRE 

Free of Postage, upon receipt of the marked 

price of such No., by addressing the publishers. 


"THE old firm had varying degrees of 

success during its first twenty-five 
years, but in 1872 met with a mortal blow. 
The big event of this second quarter of its 
first one hundred years started when the 
Boston fire chief gave the command, “Box 
32, Let ’er roll”. It was the beginning of 
the Great Fire of 1872. Unprecedented 
construction of tall buildings and a pecu- 
liar architecture of the roofs made it im- 
possible for the feeble streams from the 
fire hose to be effective. As a result, the 
fire spread rapidly from Summer to Kings- 
ton Streets toward the North. For twenty- 
four hours it was out of control. Fire 
fighting equipment came from all the 
nearby towns. People from as far off as 
Concord started walking toward the fire, 
thinking it was only a mile or so away. 
The toll was sixty-five acres of the business 
district and wharves devastated, from the 
waterfront up to Washington Street and 
from Summer Street almost to Milk Street. 
The loss to about a thousand business 
concerns was $75,000,000. 

Baker’s Plays was one of the victims. 
So many of the firm’s printing plates and 
other material stored with printers in vari- 
ous parts of the fire district were destroyed 
that the company salvaged what it could 
and again opened offices in the rebuilt 
district in 1874. It was in this year that 
the name George M. Baker was first used. 
George M. Baker at that time had written 
a great number of “plays and farces” for 
amateur performers which proved to be 
the easiest and best plays available for 
home talent drama groups. Very few there 
were who aspired to fame on the stage 
who had not taken part in one or more of 
his plays. His first farce was for male char- 
acters only and was published in 1866 in a 
volume of short plays called The Amateur 
Drama; his last, completed by his daugh- 
ter, Rachel E. Baker, from notes of her 
father, appeared in 1891, after his death. 

Probably no writer of amateur plays 
has ever been able to fill the demand for 
such plays as did George M. Baker. Along 
about 1872 Mr. Baker acquired seventy- 
one plays, mostly farces and dramas from 
the English and a number of dramatiza- 
tions of popular books of the times, such 
as East Lynne, Dora, Hidden Hand, Lost 
in London, etc. 

In 1874, Walter H. Baker, a brother of 
George M., took over the active manage- 
ment of the firm and continued in that 


capacity until 1892. In October, 1892, 
Walter H. Baker formed a partnership 
with Frank E. Chase, a Boston gentleman 
and journalist, which continued until 1920. 
In October of that year Mr. Chase passed 
away willing his interest in the play busi- 
ness to his erstwhile office boy, Theodore 
Johnson. About this time a new corpora- 
tion was formed and there began the 
business association of the Johnson bro- 
thers, Captain Carl G. A. Johnson and 
Theodore Johnson, which continues to 
this day. 

Walter H. Baker died, in January, 1929, 
after an illness of many years. His hold- 
ings in the Baker Corporation were inher- 
ited by his widow, Emma I. Baker. On 
the death of Mrs. Baker, the play business 
came wholly into the hands of the Johnson 
brothers. This association has been a 
happy one. Theodore Johnson has for 
many years concerned himself largely with 
editorial matters while Captain Johnson 
has taken the responsiblity of office man- 
agement. 


LUSH years came in the period 1920- 

1929. Business came a “running”’, so 
much so that many improvements to the 
Baker List were made possible. At this 
time Baker’s Basic Catalogue held the 
descriptions of about twelve hundred 
plays. A decade later this number had 
increased to more than three thousand 
titles. 

Along the editorial way came several 
phenomena in the guise of tremendously 
popular plays. Rural drama was at a 
height of its popularity. Many of the 
then “best sellers” have survived as per- 
ennial favorites, for even now our mail 
shipments are dotted with cast copy lots 
of Valley Farm, Cranberry Corners, Wil- 
lowdale, The Country Minister, and other 
Arthur Lewis Tubbs’ “classics”. Melo- 
drama hit a new high with Gold in the 
Hills or The Dead Sister’s Secret. Farces 
such as The Arrival of Kitty, A Ready 
Made Family and The Blue Bag, struck 
and held a popular chord that has not 
lessened even to this day. It was then that 
a national magazine published some sta- 
tistics about a play that Broadway had 
never heard of—a play that has now been 
staged more than 30,000 times and has 
been seen by more people than the com- 
bind audiences of all Broadway attractions 
for five years. Its name—auite really—is 
Aaron Slick from Punkin Creek and the 
name—but not quite really—of its 
author is “Lieutenant Beale Cormack.” 

Manifestly, Aaron Slick was not writ- 
ten, and is not acted, to edify connois- 
seurs of the drama. It was expressly 
created for those who are not connoisseurs, 
who like plays but seldom see them, and 
who outnumber the connoisseurs by an 
easy 10,000 to 1. Perhaps no connoisseur 
has ever witnessed it. But on a conserva- 
tive estimate some five million other peo- 
ple have, and have enjoyd it. 

Statistics are delicate things with which 
to toy, but it is reasonable to state that 
amateur theatricals have an attendance of 
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7,000,000 people at 250,000 performances 
every year; and that is the chief reason, 
though a largely unconsidered one, why 
Broadway remains alive. In sober fact, 
that famous Rialto is pretty much of a 
myth, and more of a symbol than a reality. 
A rather myopic symbol, too; for it thinks 
it can get along without offerings like 
Aaron Slick, Among the Breakers, and 
Mr. Bob. Actually it has staged them re- 
peatedly, under techniques and guises for 
the townsman, and with different titles and 
dialects and stage business, since hundreds 
of plays revolve around the same themes. 
And what would happen if the amateurs’ 
houselights were everywhere extinguished? 
Broadway would sink to no more note be- 
yond its immediate confines than the re- 
motest of country lanes. 

Acting is an ingredient of all the arts. 
Literature, painting, sculpture and music 
are hardly more than forms of it. But 
who really gets the most satisfaction and 
the least heartbreak out of donning the 
sock and buskin? Surely the village 
Hampden who, with dauntless breast, 
leaves his plow or his Holsteins to play the 
lead in Aaron Slick to the plaudits of his 
fellows and the profit of his local church 
or charity. By one performance in an 
actor-proof part he can remain in the 
minds of his appreciative auditors a Bar- 
rymore for life. 

There will always be room for an Aaron 
Slick or a Sister Susie Swings It but, by 
and large, the theatre closest to our hearts 
is the one that by its very existence tends 
to lift the educational, social and religious 
life of the community it serves. In such 
respect Religious Drama tends to make 
alive the characters of the Bible in virile 
dramatizations of the soul-stirring events 
of ancient times. Baker’s can, I think, lay 
honest claim to the best-planned and most 
comprehensive department of Religious 
Drama to be found anywhere. Writers 
such as Fred Eastman, Percival Wilde, 
Channing Pollock, Dorothy Clarke Wil- 
son, Esther Willard Bates, and scores of 
other nationally known authors have con- 
tributed generously to the series. From a 
humble beginning of less than a dozen re- 
ligious plays found in Baker’s Catalogue 
fifteen years ago the number has increased 
to where religious plays and pageants now 
have a separate catalogue of 150 pages. 


RIOR to World War I, some examples 

of short plays by British authors were 
reflecting fresh tendencies in the theatre. 
The Baker Company had been quick to 
note the interest awakened among dis- 
criminating producing groups by such 
writers as Lady Gregory, Lord Dunsany, 
and Harold Brighouse. Some of the one- 
act plays of high standard, suggesting the 
new trends, were beginning to be offered 
through the arrestingly attractive “Reper- 
tory Series” issued by Messrs. Gowans and 
Gray, of Glasgow. These play texts, for 
the United States and Canada, were im- 
ported and distributed with the imprint 
of LeRoy Phillips, Boston. By 1924 a 
close affiliation between Baker’s Plays and 
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Now and |hen* 


(A Playlet in Four Scenes) 


By DOROTHY and VIRGINIA FITZGERALD 
- George Washington High School, Danville, Virginia 


SCENE I 


Cast: Sergeant, Bill, Jake, Corporal, Tony, 
Professor. 

A wooded back drop several feet back of the 
curtain or hinged tree flats may be used. As 
the curtain rises a group of American soldiers 
on the march with full equipment enter. The 
boys are tired and covered with mud. This 
scene may be played before the curtain. If this 
is done the boys will rise and “fall in” then 
march from the stage. 

Sergeant: Halt! Fall Out! 

(They throw themselves down wearily, tak- 
ing characteristic poses.) 

Sergeant: Get your rations out again. 
Kitchen seems to have got stuck in the mud as 
usual. 

Bill: It ain’t got nothing on us. 

Jake: Good old Ration K. Best fed army 
in the world, that’s us. 

(They begin to eat without enthusiasm. Cor- 
poral pulls out some letters and looks through 
them. Professor, a quiet, scholorly type, has a 
small book in which he becomes absorbed, 
though not so much as to ignore his compan- 
10ns. ) 

Corporal: Gripe all you want, you guys. 
Me, Id take it all, if we once get caught up 
with our mail again. 

Bill: Since his girl friend became a lady 
welder on the swing shift, he’s been awful 
anxious. 

Tony (Singing to the tune of “No Love— 
No Nothing.” ): No mail, no nothing. That’s 





Mr. Phillips’ business was proving profit- 
able. As a consequence, a subsidiary or- 
ganization, the Baker International Play 
Bureau, was planned to strengthen the 
foreign section of the Baker catalogue by 
the inclusion of “The Repertory Plays” 
and other available work by British and 
Continental playwrights, 

In this project Mr. Phillips became a 
partner. He, through his contacts abroad 
with publishers who specialize in plays and 
with writers for the theatre, has attracted 
dramatic work of international reputation 
to the Baker list. Among the playwrights 
included in the current catalogue are: W. 
Somerset Maugham, John Masefield, St. 
John Ervine, Arnold Bennett, Louis N. 
Parker, Laurence Housman and Jean- 
Jacques Bernard. The Baker Bureau also 
became licensing agents, on this side of the 
Atlantic, for the presentation by non-pro- 
fessionals of plays by foreign authors. 

One frequently hears the facetious re- 
mark to the effect that the first one hun- 
dred years are the hardest. I have no illu- 
sion that the years ahead of us, yes, the 
one hundred years ahead of us, will be 
any less easy. To the contrary, they will 
be years of challenge, years of social up- 
heaval, years of changing tastes in all 
forms of daily living, particularly so in the 
field of drama. There will come to us as 
play publishers the responsibility and priv- 
ilege of sharing in the making of a better 
world, a world in which the amateur stage 
may help mightily to bring about a realiza- 
tion of the Four Freedoms. 


why I want to go home. 

Jake (Joining in.): No ham, just Spam, no 
matter where I roam. 

Professor (Interrupting.) : This mud, ’tis true, 
will stick like glue till even Hades freezes. 

All (In attempted harmony.): No love, no 
fun, no nothing, till we get to go home. 

Corporal: There’s one thing you can say for 
the blame mud, come to think of it. Your girl 
friend may forget you and your best friend two- 
time you, but it will stick to you. 

Bill: You said it, boy, and closer than a 
brother at that. 

Tony: Yeah! I’m getting me a gizzard like 
a chicken. See? It just got to have its grit 
now or it don’t like its nice Spam. 

Sergeant: The trouble I got to find with the 
darn mud is that it ain’t got no flavor. It gets 
kind of flat tasting, like a piece of worn-out 
chewing gum. 

Bill: Say, corporal! Look up what day this 
is. I can’t tell whether it is still last week or 
going on to next. 

Corporal (Consulting a small pocket cal- 
endar.): February—It’s still February, Twenty- 
one. Twenty-two, marked in red. I tell you 
guys that explains why we didn’t get our mail. 
Washington’s Birthday. Postman gets holiday. 

Jake: Him and who else? 

Sergeant: Where’s our cherry pie? How 
can we celebrate without our cherry pie? 

Bill: And a little hatchet! “Father, I can- 
not tell a lie. I did it with my little hatchet.” 

Corporal: I cannot tell a lie. This has been 
a swell birthday celebration. 

Jake: Kidding aside. I used to like it back 
home when I was a kid in school. Saying 
pieces and singing ““My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
and seeing who would dress up fur George and 
Martha at the school dance. 

Sergeant: Wonder what the old boy would 
think if he could come back now and see the 
country he was the father of. 

Bill: I guess he’d be surprised to see how 
the kid had grown up and was standing up for 
his rights. But I guess some things would give 
him a bad jolt. 

Jake: Yeah, I know. How'd he like strikes 
and black markets, and trying to get big wages? 

Sergeant: And Congress still mindful of 
party differences—slowing up war production. 

Professor (Laying aside his book and taking 
out his pipe which he lights as he speaks.): 
That should make Washington feel right at 
home, gentlemen. No man had a harder fight 
than he against selfish interests that were 
afraid of change, against patriotism that was 
measured by dollars and votes, and against 
political generals who tried to discredit him. 

Bill: Gee! I never saw it that way. I al- 
ways thought that the people wanted to be 
free and that they knew he was the only one 
to lead them. 

Jake: And then they wanted a Government 
and so they made him President. That is the 
way I seemed to get it all the way at school. 

Professor: It wasn’t quite so simple as that. 
In the first place, not half the people even 
wanted to separate from England, and most of 
the rest wanted big victories and an easy war. 
They couldn’t see why Washington couldn’t 
take four or five thousand men who had hardly 
even drilled before and with no big guns or 
ammunition or supplies, beat the picked pro- 
fessional troops who had fought al! over Eu- 





* This playlet was written for the Washington’s Birth- 
day assembly at George Washington High School, Dan- 
ville, Virginia. With slight change in the opening dia- 
logue, or even without change, it can be used for other 
occasions as well, since the emphasis is on the spirit 
of Washington at Valley Forge, rathen than on his 
birthday. This play may be, produced by subscribers 
for DRAMATICS MAGAZINE without payment of royalty. 
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rope. Why, when he and those poor ragged 
fellows of his were freezing and starving at 
Valley Forge, Congress couldn’t even take time 
from its quarrels to vote him paper money. 
And farmers and business men, some of them, 
would rather sell to the British for good hard 
cash anyway. 

Bill: He did have it tough, didn’t he? He 
had to show them he could take it. And boy, 
he could do that! 

Professor: Yes, soldier, he could. And he 
did more than that. France was watching him 
and saw that here were a people worth back- 
ing. In England they learned their lesson for 
good. Washington had faith in his cause and 
in his men, and they had faith in him. And 
enough of the real people backed them up to 
make a Nation. 

Jake (Thoughtfully): Gee, I wonder what 
he’d say about it now. Red Cross and War 
Loans, and the USO— 

Corporal: Factories and ship yards doing a 
swell job, and V-Mail and blood banks— 

Bill: Ration K, so we can eat regular even 
if— 

Corporal (As he speaks the following lines, 
takes the book from Professor and thoughtfully 
turns the pages.): When Washington resigned 
his commission, the president of Congress said, 
“The glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command, it will continue 
to animate remote ages.” This prophecy proves 
true, for who of us on the war front or home 
front today could fail to have his courage re- 
inforced, his morale boosted by this picture of 
Washington at Valley Forge during the winter 
of 1778? 

(When he has read a few lines the curtain 
closes very slowly so the final lines are read be- 
hind the curtain.) 

“Dark was the era that now opened—with 
a dwindling poorly fed, and ill-equipped army, 
and the country despairing and in financial 
straits. Washington, like the patriot and hero 
he was, strove to keep the army in good spirits 
and to bear the burdens cast upon him until 
the time when the righteous cause would tri- 
umph.” 

(Curtain.) 


SCENE II 


Cast: Lafayette, Hamilton, Martha, Soldier, 
Washington, Betsy, Bob, Maid. 

(The curtain rises on the interior of Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Valley Forge. The 
room is barely furnished with a plain table 
with writing materials, straight chairs, and 
stools. A large fire place is in the back with 
blazing logs. An armchair and a stool are by 
the fire. The wind blows loudly and powdered 
snow drifts through the wide cracks around the 
door. Young Colonel Alexander Hamilton and 
the Marquis de Lafayette sit at the table, 
Hamilton writing and Lafayette with a book.) 

Lafayette (Reading from the book.): “‘These 
are times that try men’s souls. The summer 
patriot—”’ This Thomas Paine has a powerful 
pen, Colonel Hamilton. 

Hamilton: His summer patriot would soon 
wilt at these icy blasts from every crack of this 
accursed hovel. 

Lafayette: Strange headquarters for the com- 
manding general of an army. 

Hamilton: That, I think, is the secret of the 
General’s power over his men. He shares with 
them, and they know that great as their sacri- 
fices are, his are even more. He has a floor and 
a bed, such as it is, but for the rest he fares 
almost as frugally. 

Lafayette: Yet how keenly his enemies are 
working to discredit him for seeking even this 
poor refuge for his army. 

Hamilton: Gates and Conway and their ilk 
are busy with their talk, their insinuations, 
their ceaseless letters, trying to undermine him 
with his own officers. Unfortunately, all are 
not like you, Monsieur le Marquis, and do not 
make it plain to whom their loyalty belongs. 

Lafayette: You should have seen them that 
night at Gates’ headquarters. There was good 
food and wine, more than I had seen since I 
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left France. I was the foreigner to be impressed 
and to see how differently I would fare with 
them than here with Washington. They were 
flushed with victory and wine and promised me 
many things—a large command and easy con- 
quest. Talk was loud and merry until I arose. 
“One toast, gentlemen, has not been made 
tonight,” I said. ‘The Commander-in-Chief!” 
You could feel the silence with which it was 
drunk. 

(He dramatizes this as he speaks.) 

Hamilton: If he had a victory to show the 
world! Gates has Saratoga, which we don’t 
begrudge him. But General Washington has 
had nothing now for months but retreats and 
delaying actions. They are even demanding 
that he take these poor bags of bones here 
with no horses, guns, nor powder and drive 
out those well-fed Hessian swine who easily 
outnumber him three to one. 

Lafayette: If such a miracle were possible, 
our general could perform it. He has the 
audacity always, even in retreat. Like your 
Indian fighters, he can wait, conceal his plans, 
and then strike with swiftness. Look at Trenton 
and at Germantown. I have received reliable 
information from France that our minister, 
Count de Vergennes, on hearing of that action 
said, “that nothing struck him so much as 
General Washington’s attacking and giving 
battle to General Howe’s army; that to bring 
an army, raised within a year, to this, promised 
everything.” 

Hamilton: That is high praise, but well de- 
served. It is terrible to see how he takes the 
suffering of his men. General Knox told me 
that he was seen yesterday alone in the snow, 
kneeling and imploring Divine aid for his army. 

Lafayette: Lady Washington is much con- 
cerned for him. Even such an iron constitution 
as his cannot long endure such a rigorous disci- 
pline. 

Hamilton: Thank Heaven that she has ar- 
rived to comfort him in his need. 

Lafayette: What an example she sets to her 
countrywomen! With no word of regret she 
leaves her comfortable mansion to share a log 
hut at headquarters. With what care and de- 
votion she watches over him and induces him 
to rest and relax! 

Hamilton: And then her fingers are never 
still, always knitting and sewing for the sold- 
iers. They would all be clothed if the energy 
of others equalled hers. 

(Martha Washington enters with maid. She 
carries a bag with sewing and knitting. The 
young officers greet her ceremoniously and 
stand at attention while she seats herself in 
the chair by the fire and the maid on a stool. 
They take out their work and begin knitting 
and sewing .. .) 


Martha: The General has not yet returned, 
gentlemen? 

Hamilton: No, madam! All morning he has 
been inspecting the quarters and supplies of 
the army. 

Martha: And the snow still continues to fall 
as heavily. 

Hamilton: It promises to be one of the worst 
storms of the winer, ma’am. 

(A soldier enters with an armful of wood. 
He ts very poorly dressed, with a piece of old 
blanket wrapped around his shoulders, his head 
tied up and legs bundled in cloth. He is bitter- 
ly cold and thin and coughs hollowly. When 
7 _— the wood, he looks hungrily at the 

re. 

Martha: Stay and warm yourself, my good 
man. It is a bitter day to be away from a 
fire. (Noticing his rags.) Have you no decent 
hose ? 

Soldier: No, my lady. I have shoes still, 
such as these are, but, begging your pardon, 
scarcely a pair of whole hose could be found 

ere. 

Martha (Taking a pair from her bag.): 
Here, take these which I finished knitting last 
oe I hope they will help your need a 
ittle. 

(The man takes them with thanks and 
leaves, still coughing. Martha sighs deeply and 
resumes her work. Washington enters, shak- 
ing off the snow. Hamilton and Lafayette help 
him off with his coat and hat and stand re- 
spectfully as he goes to the fire. After greeting 
his wife, he stands with his back to the fire, 
warming himself. He is very tired and dis- 
couraged.) 

Hamilton: I hope, sir, that you found our 
men in better circumstances in spite of the 
could and storm. 

Washington: On the contrary, I fear. “A 
part of the army has been a week without any 
kind of flesh, and the rest three or four days. 
Naked and starving as they are, we cannot 
enough admire the incomparable patience and 
fidelity of the soldiers, that they have not been, 
ere this, excited by their suffering to a general 
mutiny and desertion.” 

Martha: And how are they enduring the 
cold? 

Washington: For want of common straw for 
beds, hundreds of the men have been forced 
to sleep on the floor and are ill from exposure 
and lung fever. “Besides a number of, them 
confined to hospitals for want of shoes, and 
others in farmers’ houses on the same account, 
we have, by a field return made this day, no 
less than two-thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight men now in camp unfit for duty, 
because they are barefoot and otherwise naked. 
By the same return, numbers are obliged to 
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Washington (7 enderly.) : You came as a very 
messenger from Heaven, my child, to restore 
an old man’s faith in his countrymen. You 
bring us not only news of help for our dis- 
tress, but confidence that a cause that would 
give such courage to a maid and a young boy 





The Past. This scene is that of Washington at Valley Forge, as given at the George Wash- 
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sit up all night by fires, instead of taking com- 
fortable rest. 

(He comes down front and sits in chair at 
table facing audience.) 

Lafayette: Cannot Congress see your neces- 
sities, sir, and speed aid? 

Washington: They still call for a winter 
campaign. “I can assure those gentlemen that 
it is a much easier and less distressing thing 
to draw remonstrances in a comfortable room 
by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, bleak 
hill and sleep under frost and snow, without 
clothes and blankets. However, although they 
seem to have little feeling for the naked and 
distressed soldiers, I feel superabundantly for 
them, and from my soul, I pity those miseries, 
which it is neither in my power to relieve or 
prevent.” 

Lafayette: We are assured of that, your Ex- 
cellency, and every man here has placed his 
faith in you. 

Hamilton: If we could only wake the people 
at home to the critical condition of our affairs. 

Washington: “If I was to be called up to 
draw a picture of the times and of men, from 
what I have seen, and heard, and in part know, 
I should say that idleness, dissipation and ex- 
travagance seem to have laid fast hold of most 
of them. That speculation—peculation—and 


an insatiable thirst for riches seems to have got 


the better of every consideration and almost 
of every order of men. That party disputes 
and personal quarrels are the great business of 
the day whilst the momentous concerns of an 
empire—a great and accumulated debt, ruined 
finances, depreciated money and want of credit 
are but secondary considerations, and post- 
poned from day to day—from week to week 
as if our affairs were the most promising as- 
ect.” 

(At these terrible words there is silence. 
Washington sinks back, exhausted at the out- 
burst and the two young officers exchange 
stunned glances. Martha who with her maid 
has been quietly busy with the tea things, comes 
forward now with a tray. Silently she pours 
him a cup and gives it to him, her manner 
conveying more strongly than words her com- 
plete understanding. Washington take the cup 
with a quiet smile of ihanks and drinks it 
quickly. Before the others can be served, there 
is a knock on the door. Hamilton opens it, 
holding it against the storm. A soldier enters 
followed by Betsy and her brother, a small boy 
of twelve. They are exhausted with cold, but 
Betsy curtsies bravely as the officers stand in 
surprise.) 

Soldier (Saluting.): A young woman, sir, 
who wished to pass through the lines with news 
for your Excellency. 

(Betsy is helped with her wraps and given 
a chair near centre. Martha brings her a cup 
of tea and Hamilton a hot brick from the fire 
for her feet. She smiles gratefully but timidly, 
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overwhelmed by the attention. Bob goes to 
the first place at the back where he stands to 
warm himself.) 

Washington: And so you have news for me, 
my dear? It took courage to face the storm 
on a day like this for a long ride to our poor 
quarters. 

Martha: And did you have far to come? 

Betsy (A little confused.): We started at 
daybreak or before, but it was poor going we 
could make against the snow. Bob was even 
for turning back, but I wanted to press on 
and we urged the horse— 

Washington: And is your message so urgent 
then? 

Betsy (Rising and surtsying): Your excellen- 
cy, I—we—have a friend here who has sent 
me news of your plight. It’s not that we do 
not trust you, sir, or doubt that you will win 
for us. Surely Heaven is guarding you even 
in days like this, and we do not disbelieve that 
for a minute. But, sir, it grieves us that you 
and your army have to lack when the British 
in Philadelphia have enough to waste in wan- 
ton feasting. 

Washington (Smiling kindly at her): Did 
you take such a trip as this to tell me of your 
faith? God bless you, my child. 

Betsy: O sir, *twas more than that or I 
should never have been so presumptious. You 
see many in our countryside have hidden their 
provisions. They—I am shamed to say it, but 
you must already know it—they would sell to 
the British for gold even though our own men 
are starving. They have been bargaining secret- 
ly, we know, and last night many wagons and 
many head of cattle started under the protec- 
tion of the British dragoons. We learned the 
plans by chance as Bob there keeps a keen ear 
for news. We started to tell you because we 
thought that if you could have them taken, 
you could help relieve your distress. The storm 
which delayed us made them seek shelter in 
the barns and stables of a farm we know—we 
saw them safely stalled there, and the dragoons 
are inside the farm house warmly housed and 
making merry. 

Washington (All attention) : Can your broth- 
er guide us there? 

Bob (Stepping forward and saluting.): Yes, 
sir. 
Washington: The place can be easily sur- 
rounded? 

Bob: Sir, in this storm, it will be an easy 
matter to surprise them all. 

Washington (To Hamilton): Report to Cap- 
tain Henry Lee with my compliments and bid 
him prepare his troops for an urgent mission. 
He is to come as soon as possible to Head- 
quarters for further orders and for a guide. 

(Hamilton puts on coat and hat and exits. 
Washington turns to Betsy and takes her hand. 
Tableau as they all group around her at 
center.) 


must, indeed, have Heaven’s blessing. You 
took a grave risk, my dear, but we are grateful, 


indeed. As long as we are not forgotten by 


such as you— 

Betsy (Interrupting in her eagerness.): But, 
sir, we don’t forget you, the people, I mean. 
As long as you keep on, your soldiers will be- 


lieve and fight and, though ’tis little we can 


do now, you have our faith and our prayers. 
My friend says— 

Washington: Your friend. Yes, I recall you 
said you had a friend here. It is poor accom- 
modation my wife and I have to offer now, 
but such as it is, you are welcome until the 
storm breaks and your brother returns. In 
the meantime, perhaps, your friend can be 
found for the best news that could greet him 
these many days. (Curtain. ) 


SCENE III 


(Same as Scene II except the windows are 
darkened and candles are lighted. Washington 
is seated at the table looking over papers. 
Martha is knitting, the little maid beside her. 
Betsy and her soldier friend are seated to one 
side talking quiety. Lafayette stands before the 
fire studying the paper in his hand. Hamilton 
enters. All look expectantly at him. He crosses 
to General Washington, saluting he hands him 
a’ paper.) 

Hamilton: A dispatch from Captain Lee, sir. 

_(Washington takes the dispatch eagerly scan- 
ning its contents. He shows great relief, but 
pauses before he speaks.) 

Washington: Gentlemen, Captain Lee reports 
success in the day’s mission. The supply wagons 
and cattle have been taken and are being 
brought to headquarters. The hand of Provi- 
dence had a part in this storm that drove the 
British dragoons to seek shelter. (Turning 
toward Betsy.) And you, my dear, made possi- 
ble our taking advantage of their situation. 

Hamilton: The courier brings word that the 
condition of the roads and the darkness of the 
night prevent Captain Lee’s reporting to head- 
quarters with the supplies before daylight 
tomorrow. 

Washington: Thank God they are safe, and 
temporary relief for our men is in sight. (He 
pauses.) The hour is late. Let us worship God 
before we seek rest. 

_ (He crosses to the table, seating himself be- 
side the table, he reads from the Bible.) 


THe NINETyY-First PsaALM 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
most High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and 
my fortress: my God; in Him will I trust. 

Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare 
of the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under His wings shalt thou trust: His truth 
shall be thy shield and buckler. 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night; nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 

A thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee. 

Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold and 
see the reward of the wicked. 

Because thou hast made the Lord, which is 
my refuge even the most High, thy habitation; 

There shall no evil befall thee, neither shall 
any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

For He shall give His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

(Then he kneels while Hamilton and Lafay- 
ette stand with heads bowed—the women re- 
main seated with bowed heads. Washington 
prays.) ‘ 
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Green Stockings 


(As produced and directed by Eugenia Avery at Belmont 
High School, Belmont, North Carolina) 


Article by EUGENIA AVERY 


Green Stockings, a comedy in three acts, by A. E. W. 

ason. 7 m., 5 f. Modern costumes. Can be played in 
1 interior. Royalty, $25.00. Samuel French, New 
York City. 


Foreword 
| SPITE of five eventful seasons as a 


dramatics teacher and director, I can- 

not claim any predictable technique or 
system of directing. I select plays by a 
foolhardy last-minute hunch, organize by 
any plan that seems suitable at the mo- 
ment, and then trust to. my wits to see 
each production through. 

Of course, I count heavily on the loy- 
alty of pupils. I should be lost without 
those long-suffering ones who are willing 
on every occasion to go the second mile. 
And as for my wits, mild panic often 
stimulates them to a positively super- 
normal brilliance. They appear to thrive 
on having to decide a hundred matters 
at once, and somehow, miraculously, en- 
able me to get things done in time. The 
following articles will set forth certain 








WASHINGTON’S PRAYER 


Almighty God, we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep this country in Thy holy 
protection; that Thou wilt incline the hearts 
of the citizens to cultivate a spirit of subordina- 
tion and obedience to government ; to entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one another 
and for their fellow citizens. 

Amen! 


(Curtain.) 


SCENE IV 


(As the curtains close on Valley Forge the 
wooded backdrop used for Scene I is quickly 
lowered. The curtains part to show the group 
of boys in the same pose as that on which the 
curtains closed in Scene I. Corporal closes 
his book. The boys look serious for a moment 
without speaking.) 

Professor: Human nature hasn’t changed 
fundamentally. Things may look dark to us 
and many fall short in their line of duty per- 
haps, but there are still leaders who have 
confidence and whose faith will lead us to 
victory. 

Corporal: I always feel better about us when 
I read of some other period when times were 
just as hard. I believe we all feel better now 
about this mud—no mail—Ration K. How 
about it boys? 

Boys: Yes, siree—surely do—etc. 

Jake: Yeah! Wouldn’t mind if some Betsy 
would take us by surprise though. 

(All laugh and several rise and stretch. The 
sergeant rises, looks at his watch.) 

Sergeant: Fall in. We’ve got a little walk 
to take. 

(They line up with more spirit.) 
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Sergeant: By the left flank—MARCH. 
(The boys march off with heads erect and 
evidently greatly inspired.) 
(Curtain.) 


details of trial and error in our senior 
production of May 26, 1944, together with 
some evaluations of the play itself. 


Plot 

Green Stockings is an innocent comedy 

of English country-home life. The story 
is far from commonplace, but plain enough 
in its construction to appeal to unsophis- 
ticated audiences as well as to those of 
wider theater experience. Here is the 
plot, briefly summarized : 

Celia Faraday, unaffected, humorous and 
twenty-nine, is about to be victimized for the 
third time by a humiliating old folk custom. As 
the unmarried eldest sister in a family of four 
daughters, she will shortly be compelled, either 
actually or metaphorically, to wear green stock- 
ings at the wedding of twenty-year-old Phyllis 
Faraday. Having been through this predicament 
twice before in the cases of sisters Madge and 
Evelyn, Celia rebels at the general attitude of 
unflattering pity for her singleness and invents 
a fiancé named John Smith, excusing his non- 
appearance by saying he was obliged to sail for 
the war in South Africa immediately after the 
engagement was formed. When her surprised 
sisters press for details, Celia invents those, too: 
a regiment, officer’s rank, pet name “Wobbles,” 
and all essential circumstances. She is even 
persuaded by her sisters to write “Colonel 
Smith” a letter before the evening mail goes 
out, and though she afterwards thinks she has 
destroyed the missive, it gets mailed by Phyllis. 

Taking into her confidence Aunt Ida, the girls’ 
foster mother, Celia now sets about to extricate 
herself by having Aunt Ida publish in the Times 
a notice of Colonel Smith’s sudden death. The 
family mourns appropriately. —Then—Colonel 
Smith appears. He is quite real and dryly 
humorous. He has received Celia’s foolish little 
letter and liked it, and has evidently seen the 
notice of his death in the Jimes. To insure 
himself of a chance to get acquainted with Celia, 
he assumes the name of Vavasour and passes 
himself off as the late Colonel’s intimate friend. 
His interview with Celia results in a series of 
amusing situations and a happy love affair. 


Casting 

Naturally debonair young people can 
give this play a priceless air of facility 
(without which no comedy of manners 
can be really good, can it?), but as every 
director knows, one may not generalize 
too flatly about how to cast. We spent 
ten days, of concentrated effort on castng 
at Belmont, and at the end of the period 
still had a crying problem where I had 
never dreamed there would be one. The 
only boy I had thought would have 
enough native charm and crispness to play 
the Colonel opposite a rather tall Celia 


could read well enough, but proved so in- 
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hibited on stage that we got nowhere with 
him. Finally, much to his and everyone’s 
relief, I arranged a re-cast of the part. 
Our Colonel was a boy from ‘the mills, and 
he performed exceptionally well. 


Staging 


The play is designed for two interiors, 
a sitting room and a smaller “morning” 
room. Adapting Act III to the same 
setting used for I and II is not difficult, 
if at the close of Act II Celia instructs the 
butler to serve the dinner for two “in 
here,” or “here by the fire.” Re-directing 
action and grouping is, of course, the 
hardest task; it nearly floored my cast 
one night, it took so long. I was some 
uneasy minutes deciding it would be thor- 
oughly practical for the rest of the act to 
shift the sofa from R. to L. and stage the 
dinner scene at R. 

We used our patched-up flats accord- 
ing to the playwright’s plan, building one 
arch to match one we already had that 
could be reclaimed, After that, finding 
the terra cotta paint we wanted cost me a 
good many fruitless steps, but I finally 
found it, and chose materials in olive 
green for decorating. 


Trial and Error 


Green Stockings calls for a good deal of 
furniture, including a baby grand which 
is unquestionably in the way in scenes 
involving twelve on a small stage. If the 
director does not mind sacrificing the 
first curtain music, and the picture of 
Phyllis at the piano at the rise of the 
curtain, it should be easy enough to de- 
vise some other business for Phyllis and 
do away with the piano. I naturally did 
not think of this until after the play was 
over. Instead, I thought it necessary to 
recess the windows to make room for a 
regulation baby grand, and did so, using 
the entire depth of the stage and creating 
handicaps without end for players having 
to cross backstage during an act. Only 
the Thin Man could have passed between 
the backdrop and the wall of the build- 
ing; hence a peremptory need arose to 
share dressing rooms without regard for 
sex, and at certain points for an actor or 
actress to make a quick dash outside the 
building to get to his entrance. 

Fatalist readers should guess the rest: 
it rained heavily for twenty minutés dur- 
ing Act I. 


Directing 


However unimportant the comedy in 
Green Stockings may seem to the lover of 
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==Make-up for the Stage=~ 


by IVARD N. STRAUSS 


Author of “Paint, Powder and Make-up,” Member of Board of 
Directors of Tryout Theatre, and Technical Director, Roosevelt 
High School, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Questions pertaining to your problems on make-up may be addressed directly 
to Mr. Strauss. Enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with your letter. 





O those of you who have been look- 
ing over your make-up boxes during 
the past holidays as a check-up for 
your spring work, the problem of making 
a small supply of materials do a lot of 
painting is a big one. The stock of your 
local agency has probably dwindled to 
that group of items which seldom are 
called for, and which age has probably 
spoiled for good work. But don’t dismiss 
these remaining items without carefully 
looking over each one for its possible use 
in your kit where it may be combined 
with some leftover lining color or base 
paint’ You'll be surprised at the number 
of useful combinations you can get out 
of a few colors in foundation paint and 
liners. And if you still need new materials, 
try the manufacturers direct; but be 
patient and prepared to get little or slow 
service in these days. 


A® I noted in my last article, the lack 

of a standard system of numbers and 
colors for the varied greases and liners is 
a stumbling block to many amateurs. Al- 
most every make-up director tries to 
evolve some formula to overcome this 
situation. I have long felt that there was 
little need for the huge assortment of 














foundation paints offered. In our local 
theatre work, our actors have always been 
able to drive excellent color schemes with 
a few selected foundations and liners. But 
what is a beginner to do when faced with 
a choice from Max Factor’s 29 grease 
paints, 31 powders, 22 lining colors; 
Stein’s 28 stick greases, 26 tube greases, 
24 powders, 21 lining colors; Miner’s 21 
greases, powders, and 13 lining colors? 
Miner’s at least has standardized the 
grease sticks, tube greases, and powders 
with the some numbers and colors, and 
has reduced the number of lining colors 
to about the minimum that a manufac- 
turer would produce. 3 

To the make-up artist, beginner or ad- 
vanced, there is no need for a complicated 
system of numbers for his materials. Let 
him work as the artist in oils or pastels 
works: with colors only. Use the skin as 
a palette; and mix your colors to the de- 
sired hue and value. Experiment with 
mixtures of foundation tones and lining 
color additions. Develop an artist’s skill 
in color; for after all, a make-up is a 
painting to be viewed by an audience in- 
fluenced by lighting and distance—not a 
formula made up of numbered tubes and 
tins. Every performer”’s natural com- 





more serious drama, it is fairly subtle. I 
found I needed all my enthusiasm for hid- 
den humor to make some passages mean- 
ingful to the cast, and much patience for 
expounding. 

No attempt was made to employ a 
British accent. I like a natural, exuberant 
style for comedy of this sort, and dislike 
any attempt to burlesque English speech. 
Green Stockings will succeed by reason 
of its own excellence if played naturally, 
well set and well costumed in completely 
modern dress. 


Costume and Make-up 


Seven dress suits are required to outfit 
the men of the play. Two evening dresses 
and ‘an afternoon dress are desirable for 
each girl, though Aunt Ida may conceiv- 
ably wear the same evening dress in all 
three acts. All need wraps and other 
paraphernalia of a. concert evening for 
Acts IT and III. 

The men wear business suits for a part 
of Act II, and Celia needs one rather 


special black evening gown. Suggested 
makeups as follows : 

Ge aba eckenecas heavy sun-tan, military 

mustache, grey temples 

Mr. Faraday.......... healthy middle-age, grey 

hair and mustache 

Admiral Grice........... ruddy old-age, white 


hair and mustache 


Fesruary, 1945 


Robert Tarver. . straight make-up, small mustache 


A tedi eben an deeeedas oe4oo-0e0ee straight 
NS ia add hunts btn gy oe eee das straight 
Martin...sallow middle-age, grey-streaked hair 
SS kcsieweceneees straight, with little rouge 
 cucwnsiewnes straight, with upswept hair 
Ne buen tek wk cane t awn oeke straight 
Phyllis....straight, with accentuated prettiness 


Aunt Ida..healthy middle-age, with facial lines 
to suggest humor, even wryness 


Advertising and Production Costs 


Writing this several months after pro- 
duction as I do, I find it difficult to recall 
just how we maneuvered in the business 
of advertising. A committee of boys sold 
advertisement to cover the cost of pro- 
gram and ticket printing, I remembcr, 
and I did a lot of heart-to-heart telephon- 
ing suggesting to this community leader 
and that that the play had superior qual- 
ities and needed a superior audience. Re- 
sults were satisfying . We had a responsive 
audience of about seven hundred. 


Production Costs 


a ii cil Sida a eke aamnig bees $25.00 
a eee 9.75 
Construction and Lighting.......... 14.19 
ge 7.00 
25.6 card a vei aba helene 1.80 
EE oa Hevasabbaccabbemenouda ans 1.17 





$58.91 
March Issue: For Her C-h-e—ild’s Sake. 





Where to Buy: 


Send orders direct to manufacturers listed 
below: 
MAX FACTOR & COMPANY 
1666 North Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, California 
M. STEIN COSMETIC COMPANY 
430 Broome St. 
New York City, N. Y. 
MINER’S, INC. 
12 East 12th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 











plexion affects the tone of the foundation 
coloring which must, therefore, be indi- 
vidually adapted to each actor’s individu- 
ality. The color scheme of. the costume 
used will reflect in the make-up which 
must receive some compensation accord- 
ingly. There are so many little adjust- 
ments that must be made because of the 
intensity of the lighting, the proximity of 
audience, the size of the auditorium, that 
formulas must often be thrown to the 
wind. It is much better for the beginner 
to learn the relationship of one color to 
another, to discover their varied carrying 
possibilities under artificial lighting; and 
to use that knowledge in developing the 
make-up characterizations used during 
the performance. Then, instead of 75 or 
80 items of grease or powders as adver- 
tised, your kit can be cut down to about 
20 to 23 items which, for all practical 
purposes, will suffice for the most com- 
plicated color scheme. 


To serve as a check list for your kit, 
the most useful materials are listed below: 
(The letter ¢ indicates a soft tube grease, 
the letter s, the old style hard stick grease.) 


Grease Paint: 

Light pink, pale flesh. (Factor It, 114t; Stein Is, 
114t; Miner 2t) 

Juvenile. (Factor 2at; Stein 4s, 3t; Miner 5t) 

Sunburn. (Factor 3'4t. Stein 7s, 344t; Miner 6t) 

Tan. (Factor 6at; Stein 8s, 9t; Miner 13t) 

Arab, East Indian. (Factor 8at; Stein 13s, 7t; 
Miner 12t) 

White. (Factor 15t. Stein 22s, 15t; Miner It) 

Panchromatic. (Factor 22, 24, 27, 3lt; Stein B, 
C, E, Gt; (Miner Talkie Tan A, B, C, Dt) 


Lining Colors: 


Brown. (Factor 2, 21; Stein 6, 7; Miner 7, 8) 
Blue. (Factor 5. Stein 9; Miner 2 

Blue-Grey. (Factor 6; Stein 5; Miner 5) 
Purple. (Factor 8; Stein 21; Miner 10) 
Green. (Factor 10. Stein 19; Miner 9) 
Yellow. (Factor 11; Stein 16) 

White. (Factor 12; Stein 15; Miner 1) 

Gray. (Factor 15; Stein 3. Miner 6) 

Black. (Factor 1; Stein 17; Miner 13) 


Powders: 

White. (Factor 1; Stein 1. Miner 1) 

Cream or Light Rachelle. (Factor 12, 7R; Stein 
6, 7; Miner 9, 10) - 

Outdoor. (Factor 8; Stein 20. Miner 13) 

By combining the liners and greases in- 
numerable color combinations are possi- 
ble. The balance of the kit in the form 
of cold creams, make-up pencils, artist’s 
stumps, brushes, powder puffs, etc., can 
be obtained in the dime stores without 
trouble. My personal preference for moist 
rouges, spirit gum, and theatrical cold 
cream is toward the Stein products . . . but 
one uses what he can find today. 
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THEATRE on BROADWAY 


by Paul Myers 


New York, N. Y. 
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F the Broadway theatre paused at all to 
take stock at the beginning of the New 
Year, it would have truly been amazed at 
its own strength. Not in years have so many 
productions vied for an audience’s favor— 
and secured it, to an unprecedented de- 
gree. Early in the season, every theatre 
had been booked, and as a result several 
theatres have re-opened upon stages where 
there had been no legitimate drama since 
the boom days of the late ’20s. During 
approximately ten years, the Guild Thea- 
tre (formerly the home of the Theatre 
Guild—now a WOR-Mutual Radio Thea- 
tre), on West 52nd Street, marked the 
northernmost outpost of the drama. To- 
day, six theatres still farther north are 
housing successful productions. Nor has 
the multiplicity of choice divided the 
theatregoers so that all the theatres attract 
a small number of them. Every produc- 
tion seems to sell out night after night. 
Some, notably the musicals, are all but 
sold out for a period of three months. In 
spite of all this affluence, however, the 
number of really fine offerings is limited. 


A Bell For Adano 


INCE my last article, one completely 
superb production has been opened 
and two that are better than average. 
Head and shoulders above everything, not 
only of the past month but of the entire 
season is Paul Osborn’s dramatization of 
John Hersey’s Novel, A Bell For Adano. 
Not in too long a time has a play as tre- 
mendous in scope and implication reached 
the New York stage. 

As is generally known the plot of A Bell 
For Adano recounts the efforts of Major 
Victor Joppolo of the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment to restore the Sicilian town of 
Adano. Upon this community had fallen 
the full fury of a raging battle, and Major 
Joppolo finds it in a most distressful con- 
dition. The action of the play covers ap- 
proximately one month, and in that time 
we see the ‘town become once again a Civ- 
ilized community of reconditioned people. 
Joppolo wins not only their trust and co- 
operation, but also their love. He makes 
real to them the value of democracy by his 
every act, and they realize that only good 
could befall them at the hands of a group 
of people like Major Joppolo. 

Before the war the town’s chief adorn- 
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ment had been its bell, which had been 
removed and melted down to make war 
materials. Joppolo soon learns that more 
important than food, sanitation, supplies or 
freeing the town of its traitors is the res- 
toration of the bell. In the course of his 
work, Joppolo countermands an order of 
his general’s, pertaining to the water carts 
that clutter the street of Adano. The gen- 
eral’s car, while detouring through the 
town, is held up by these carts. In anger, 
the general orders that the carts be for- 
bidden to enter the town limits. Realizing 
that this deprives the people of water, 


Joppolo in time rescinds this order. When: 


the news comes to the general’s ears, he 
removes Joppolo from his post. The play 
ends as Joppolo sets out from Adano with 
the clanging of the bell resounding through 
all the town. 

Fredric March, as Major Joppolo, is 
giving the most stirring performance of his 
career. Coming, as it does, immediately 
after his Mr. Antrobus in Thornton Wil- 
der’s The Skin of our Teeth, it re- 
veals Mr. March as one of our theatre’s 
most valuable actors. Into his current 
performance he has put as much restraint 
as in the former performance he put bois- 
terous impulsiveness. This performance 
must rank with Mady Christians’ Mama 
in. I Remember Mama, as outstanding 
action jobs of the current season. 


The entire cast of A Bell For Adano, is 
noteworthy. Everett Sloane as Sergeant 
Leonard Borth, Bruce MacFarlane as 
Capt. Purvis, Leon Rothier as Father 
Pensovecchio, Alexander Granach as Tom- 
asino and Margo as Tina are of particular 
note. Some idea of the ensemble playing 
of the company can be gleaned from not- 
ing that Margo’s first appearance in the 
play is made as one of a group and it is 
not for some time that the audience is 
aware of her presence on the stage. A 
loud word of praise must be voiced for 
the play’s director, H. C. Potter. The pro- 
duction was designed by the Motleys. 





ON THE WAY 


The Tempest—A Margaret Webster produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s fantasy, with Vera 
Zorina, Canada Lee and Arnold Moss. 


The Glass Menagerie—A new play by Ten- 
nessee Williams, with Julie Haydon, Lau- 
rette Taylor and Eddie Dowling. 


Carrousel—A musical version of Molnar’s 
Liliom, by Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


And Never Yield—A new play by Betty 
Smith, directed by Stella Adler. 











The Late George Apley 


HE other two productions of note are 

as diverse as two comedies could pos- 
sible be. The one is John P. Marquand 
and George S. Kaufman’s dramatization 
of Mr. Marquand’s The Late George Ap- 
ley; the other is Harvey, by Mary Chase. 
The former is a comedy of manners set in 
the home of the Boston Apley’s in 1912; 
the latter a fantasy recounting the tale of 
Elwood P. Dowd and his friend Harvey, 
a six foot, one and one-half inch rabbit. 


It is, indeed, odd that John P. Marquand 
and George S. Kaufman, whose styles and tem- 
peraments are so unlike, should collaborate on 
a dramatic work. The finished play, now on 
view at the Lyceum Theatre, does reflect this 
diversity. It does not seem true, somehow, for 
George Apley, a Beacon Hill aristocrat of a 
quarter century ago, to speak the type of witti- 
cism that is so much the part of a Kaufman 
character. One can, while listening to the play, 
separate the Kaufman from the Marquand, 
which should not be the case in a perfect col- 
laboration. Lest I be misunderstood, let me 
here state that there is nothing in our modern 
American drama funnier than a good Kaufman 
line; but in this particular production it is 
out of its natural habitat. 


No one could possibly carp over the pro- 
duction that The Late George Apley has been 
given. Under the direction of Mr. Kaufman 
a cast headed by Leo G. Carroll, Janel Beecher, 
Margaret Dale, Percy Waram and Ivy Trout- 
man bring the Apleys to life most lovingly. 
Stewart Chaney, whose sets show that this 
period is his forte, designed the scenery and 
costumes. 


Harvey 


ARVErY is the first fantasy to be produced 

here in a very long while. The last war 
inspired several playwrights to express them- 
selves in this form, and perhaps the success of 
Harvey will encourage more modern playwrights 
toward the same end. A good fantasy is, per- 
haps, the most difficult type of play to write. 
To lead a modern audience, with all of its 
skepticism and urbanity, along the paths of 
the imaginative is most difficult. Mary Chase 
in Harvey has struck just the right note. 


Elwood P. Dowd liked to talk with the 
people at Charlie’s, a neighborhood bar. One 
night, while helping a friend into a taxicab, he 
heard a voice calling his name. Then, in El- 
wood’s own words: “I turned and there was 
this six foot rabbit leaning up against a lamp- 
post.” Naturally, Elwood’s family is alarmed 
about Harvey, and attempts are made to have 
Elwood taken care of at Dr. Chumley’s rest- 
home. The case is made more complex, how- 
ever, when Mrs. Simmons (Elwood’s sister), 
admits that sometimes she sees Harvey, too. 
The scenes in the sanitarium constitute as fine 
a satire on psycho-analysis as has been pre- 
sented on the stage since Paul Green’s Johnny 


Johnson, in 1936. 


Frank Fay, as Elwood P. Dowd, is charm- 
ing. Almost all of the play revolves abot him, 
and he proves conclusively that he is more than 
capable of carrying such a burden. In the 
role of Mrs. Simmons, Josephine Hull is add- 
ing another portrait of a zany woman to her 
gallery of characterizations. Having created 
both Mrs. Sycamore in Kaufman and Hart’s, 
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You Can’t Take It With You, and Miss Brew- 
ster in Joseph Kesselring’s Arsenic and Old 
Lace, Miss Hull has firmly established herself 
as the authority on the theatre’s eccentric ladies. 
Harvey was staged by Antoinette Perry, to 
whom no small credit for its success must go. 


Adaptations 


IVE of the new plays are adaptations of 

successful works of fiction, and have met 
with receptions varying from fair to very poor. 
The most successful has been the dramatization, 
by L. Bush-Fekete and Mary Helen Fay, of 
Franz Werfel’s, Embezzled Heaven. With Ethel 
Barrymore in the leading role, and the lesser 
parts in the more than capable hands of Albert 
Basserman, Eduard Franz, Sanford Meisner and 
Martin Blaine, the play has been handsomely 
produced by B. Iden Payne. As a dramatic 
work, however, the play never quite comes to 
life. The story of Teta, who in her simple 
faith believes that by sending her nephew 
money to enable him to study for the ministry 
and thus secure for herself a place in Heaven, 
should be spiritually moving. Except in the 
final act, during Teta’s interview with the Pope, 
one is struck only by the stupidity of the charac- 
ter—never by the piteousness of her groping 
for spiritual peace. 


The second adaptation—and one of the most 
annoying plays to be presented here in some 
time—is Ilka Chase’s, In Bed We Cry. Drama- 
tized by Miss Chase from her own best-selling 
novel, and with Miss Chase in the leading role; 
it presented as useless a group of people as 
have ever inhabited a stage. In a year as crucial 
as this one, it is a little too trying to watch a 
set of vain, superficial people air their neuroses. 
As a book, In Bed We Cry was trifling enough ; 
but on the stage all of its weakness becomes 
overbearingly apparent. Supporting Miss Chase 
were such accomplished actors as: Frederic 
Tozere, Ruth Matteson, Paul McGrath, Fran- 
cis DeSales and Maury Tuckerman. 

Hand in Glove has been adapted by Charles 
K. Freeman and Gerald Savory from Mr. 
Savory’s novel, Hughie Roddis. It is a most 
tense melodrama, and one that deserved more 
success at the hands of the New York audience. 
It is one of those thrillers which sound very 
trite in recounting of the plot, but which is 
most moving when seen in action in the thea- 
tre. James Whale gave the play an excellent 
production, and the leading roles were well 
acted by Isobel Elsom, Aubrey Mather, George 
Lloyd and Skelton Knaggs. 


The fourth adaptation opened and closed in 
the same week. It was Sophie, adapted by 
George Ross and Rose C. Feld from from Miss 
Feld’s Sophie Halenczik, American. The origi- 
nal stories recounted most charmingly the 
Americanization of the Halencziks of Ridge- 
town, Connecticut. All of the customs and 
idiosyncrasies of the American people were 
pointed up as an immigrant would see them. 
None of this charm was carried over into the 
play. Coming, as it does, so soon after J Re- 
member Mama, comparison is inevitable. 
Sophie, the central character in the more recent 
play, has none of the grandeur of Mama. Both 
of the families are in similar circumstances, but 
the trials of the Halencziks never seem more 
than stage devices. Katina Paxinou, who won 
an Academy Award for her portrayal of Pilar 
in the film, For Whom The Bell Tolls, played 
Sophie in this production. 

The most recent of the adaptations is, Trio, 
from the novel of the same name by Dorothy 
Baker. The book was a very delicate psycho- 
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Major Joppolo is faced with a problem—a scene from A Bell for Adano. (Left to right) Miriam 
Goldina, Margo, Alma Ross, Florence Aquino, Harold J. Stone and Frederic March. Setting 
designed by Motley. 





logical study, which presented its adaptors, 
Dorothy and Howard Baker, very complex 
problems. As a play, it is too wordy. Isolated 
scenes are completely effective, but they come 
as high spots in a rather dull play. Between 
them, there is too much uninteresting talk. 
Trio encountered several snags on its way to 
production, encountering opposition from peo- 
ple who set themselves up as _ self-appointed 
censors. It was most vital, from the stand- 
point of the theatre’s health, that the play reach 
production. It is regrettable that the play did 
not offer more to rejoice in. 

A special word must be spoken for Laurence 
Stallings’, The Streets Are Guarded, which did 
not find the success it merited. It was, I am 
afraid, produced at the wrong time. The great 
plays about World War I were not produced 
until several years after the hostilities had 
ceased. The life of everyone is too wound up 
in the war to allow one to enjoy, or be moved 
by, a theatrical representation. It is to be hoped 
that, in not too many years, The Streets Are 
Guarded will be revived so that more of us 





ON THE ROAD 


Harriet—Helen Hayes as Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in the play by Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements. 


Over 21—Ruth Gordon playing the lead in 
her own comedy of life as an Army wife. 


Othello—Paul Robeson in the leading role 
of the Margaret Webster production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. 


Oklahoma—A second company of the reign- 
ing musical of the past two seasons. 


Ramshackle Inn—A play by George Batson, 
with Zasu Pitts. 











can see it. The play, briefly, recounts the ex- 
periences of a group of Marines during a battle 
on one of the Pacific Islands. A Marine, be- 
lieved dead, appears to a group in a seemingly 
hopeless position and leads them to safety. Phil 
Brown, as the nebulous Marine, gave an almost 
unbelievably tender performance. Len Doyle, 
Morton L. Stevens and Jeanne Cagney were 
outstanding in lesser roles. John Haggott di- 
rected ; and Lee Simonson designed the settings. 


Musicals 


HE newest of the town’s musicals, all of 

which are complete successes, is Sing Out, 
Sweet Land. It is a history of the United States 
in music and dance. We first meet Barnaby 
Goodchild in Puritan New England, as Parson 
Killjoy is expelling him from the community 
for singing and dancing at meeting. Barnaby 
wanders through the years, appearing as a 
settler in the West, a soldier in the Civil War 
(in a Union coat and Confederate trousers), 
as a factory worker and finally as a sailor on 
an aircraft carrier. Elie Siegmeister has written 
the score, into which has been woven a large 
amount of America’s folk music. Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman have designed the 
choreography. Alfred Drake, the Curley of 
Oklahoma, appears as Barnaby; and Burl Ives 
accompanies him on his travels. As the repres- 
sive agent in each period of history, Philip 
Coolidge, is excellent. 


Theatre personnel is busy. New productions 
are being planned. The audience is all but 
carrying off the gates. With so much enthusi- 
asm and energy being expended on both sides, 
perhaps in the new year, each new production 
will be as great in fulfillment as it is in promise. 


* 
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Drama for Children 


Edited by LOUISE C. HORTON 
Director of the Children’s Theatre, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
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jer things of recent happening 


stand out in memory, three links 

that together make up a great cause. 
To work backwards in the order of hap- 
pening: a flash from an article, “Hitch 
Your Theatre to a Star” by Edith J. R. 
Isaacs in the current THEATRE ARTS 
MonTHLy; a book by Struthers Burt pub- 
lished in 1936 and entitled Escape from 
America; a midnight drive along the 


banks of Lake St. Clair. 





SS 


The lakeside drive followed an evening 
at the Cass Theatre in Detroit. My com- 
panion was Sara Spencer, Editor of the 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE Press. The play we 
had just seen was The Cherry Orchard 
and after discussing it at some length we 
sidetracked onto the subject of plays for 
Children’s Theatre. Miss Spencer was de- 
ploring the great lack of new and vital 
dramatic material in a field that is wide- 
open to new and vital talent, a field be- 
ing steadily and most annoyingly ignored 
by the very talent it should attract. 


A peek between the pages of Mr. Burt’s 
book of eight years ago reveals it as a 
defense of America and things American. 
The author declares in a loud voice, 
amusedly and intelligently, that there is 
a definite American culture of which too 
many Americans are apprently ignorant. 
He calls down maledictions on writers 
who, for fame and fortune’s sake, “de- 
bunk” our American heroes and tra- 
ditions, stating that aside from being un- 
true in most cases, such debunking “dis- 
closes the farm boy who has learned just 
enough to be ashamed of everything he 
has known before.” 


In the current THEATRE ArTs, in Miss 
Isaacs’ article, you will find the words: 
“with only a few exceptions . . . there is 
little to distinguish the life of or the 
culture of one American community from 
another.” Her plea is for our Community 
Theatres to become true community thea- 
tres, to cease giving carbon-copy pro- 
ductions of dying Broadway hits, and to 
foster a real, live, local drama in their 
place. By local she means the history, 
folklore and traditions of each particular 
theatre’s locale. To choose just one sec 
tion of our vast land — East, South, 
Middle West, Far West—is to find your- 
self with enough material for a lifetime 
of playwrighting. And isn’t Children’s 
Theatre community Theatre? Or perhaps 
I should say—shouldn’t it be? 


There it is. A plea for plays for Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, for plays that will enrich 
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This column is dedicated to the two-fold 
crusade: BETTER rather than more Chil- 
dren’s Theatres. Let our greatest aim be to 
improve what we have and to build anew 
only on the solidest foundations. Quality 
rather than Quantity. 

Children’s Theatre is indeed a funny thing. 
A little research back over the past 20 years 
gives a surprising picture of hundreds of 
them springing up and dying out faster than 
mushrooms. In the light of current post-war 
plans for Youth, its is a revelation not un- 
touched with its own peculiar humor, and 
should contain at least a glimmer of warning. 

The second tenet of our crusade is a 
strong plea for playwrights to dedicate time 
and effort to Children’s Theatre, to the youth 
of America. 

Here, too, we have a stipulation. We want 
GOOD plays, rather than a lot. And our 
“good” does not mean any bright ideas like 
“Mother Honesty and the Bad Little Pop- 
corn Balls” or “What Happened in Johnny’s 
Easter Basket.” 











the lives of our young people, preserving 
for them the glories of the past and giving 
them a hope for the future. 


The need to preserve beloved fairy 
tales and children’s classics of this and 
other lands is too obvious to call for discus- 
sion. They are being presented and must 
continue to be presented. 


But this other need is greater because it 





Successful Plays 


ICKED at random, here are a few 

worthwhile Children’s Theatre plays 
already written, produced successfully, 
and worthy of study: 


Glorifying American History 
Daniel Boone—Leona Baptist. 
The Indian Captive—Charlotte 
Chorpenning. 

Abraham Lincoln—Charlotte 
Chorpenning. 

Young Hickory—Helen McKenna. 


Modern Plays 
The Ghost of Mr. Penny—Rose- 


mary Musil. 

Seven Little Rebels—Rosemary 
Musil. 

Crazy Cricket Farm—tillian and 
Robert Masters. 





Dramatizations of Children’s 
Classics 

The Wizard of Oz—Elizabeth Good- 
speed. 

Tom Sawyer—Sara Spencer. 

Mary Poppins—Sara Spencer. 

Rip Van Winkle—Grace Dorcas 
Ruthenburg. 











is a part of our direct heritage as Ameri- 
cans and because it is being ignored. We 
have a few such plays and a few authors 
who are giving us what we need, but not 
enough! 


The ordinary play won’t do for Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. The goal is too great. 
In listing the requirements to be = con- 
sidered in a children’s play, we name: 
action and excitement, fun, beauty, liter- 
ary quality, dramatic appeal, age appeal, 
plus the obvious ones of length, expense, 
casting, royalty, variety in season’s pro- 
gram, etc. But for a children’s play these 
qualities are not sufficient. 

In every child’s play worthy of the 
name there must be magic. A script may 
be loaded with action, with fun and with 
beauty, and still lack for children the 
magic of their secret world. A child’s play 
must have this magic and yet be as real 
as the world about them. A play must 
give the child Beauty, yet it must not be 
a false beauty, showing him the world 
only through rose-tinted glasses. 

* * * 


| our search for material for this first 

issue, a questionnaire was sent out in 
an effort to find the “something different” 
about varoius Chidren’s Theatre organiza- 
tions. Space permits the use of only a few 
this month but we hope to cover many 
more in the issues to follow—especially if 
you like the idea. 


Chicago, III. 


A premiére! A Charlotte Chorpenning 
First Night! Mrs. Chorpenning’s new play, 
Hiawatha, was presented at the Goodman- 
Memorial Theatre in Chicago October 21, 
1944. It is unfortunate that the majority of 
Children’s Theatre directors could not attend 
what must have been an excellent production, 
colored by Mrs. Chorpenning’s artistry and 
with the Goodman tradition of quality behind 
it. 


Evanston, III. 


WENTY years ago a Children’s Theatre 

was founded in Evanston, Illinois, in con- 
nection with the Northwestern University’s 
School of Speech. Now the name of that 
Theatre’s director is a household word in our 
Children’s Theatre world—Miss Winifred Ward. 
Her two books are well-known, her Theatre 
is well-known, and now that Theatre finds 
itself written up in the Junior Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Let us hope that that article will 
do a great deal to intelligently spread abroad 
the idea and ideal of Children’s Theatre. 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 


ROM this old and firmly established Chil- 
dren’s Theatré let us jump to one of the 
youngest—in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

The “something different’ about this Chil- 
dren’s Theatre is the organization of its finan- 
cial support. 

To Mrs. Glenn Joder came the dream and 
desire for a Children’s Theatre for Cheyenne, 
so she started out to talk a city into it. After 
a brief struggle she did talk a club—Quota 
Club—into the idea. Quota offered to accept 
the financial responsibility of the Theatre and 
one of its members, Miss Harriet L. Horton, 
was elected Chairman of the Theatre’s Council 
and still holds that office. 

Mrs. Joder found that Quota Club’s grasp 
on the reins of this baby project was firm 
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and sure, and before you could say “Winifred 
Ward” the city was talked into it. 


The Theatre is still a baby, not yet two 
years old. Its plan so far has been to bring 
in a different director for each summer season 
to direct the children of Cheyenne in two 
or three productions; and in the winter to 
bring in outside professional entertainment. 

Their new development for this season is 
the recent appointment of a permanent year- 
round director. He is Kenneth W. Turner, 
from Chicago. Good luck to you. Make this 
Theatre outstanding, Mr. Turner. 

The Cheyenne Theatre receives financial aid 
from its city’s various clubs and organizations. 
There is hardly one that does not enthusi- 
astically and substantially support the move- 
ment. Their advertising campaign consists 
chiefly of actually visiting these clubs, fra- 
ternities and other groups, presenting the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre in such a way that the mem- 
bers will voluntarily contribute. If you don’t 
think this experience is an education in itself, 
try it sometime. 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


The Speech Classes at the Shrine of the 
Little Flower School in Royal Oak, Michigan, 
suddenly decided that it had to have a “‘differ- 
ent” Christmas theatre presentation in 1944. 
Having had enough of the usual angels, the 
usual Santa Claus, and the usual around-the- 
world Christmas program, members of the 
faculty put their heads together and came out 
with something new. 


The pageant idea finally decided on was 
The American Christmas and here is how it 
developed: 

To the 7th and 8th Grades was assigned 
the task of looking up material on the various 
ways in which Christmas has been celebrated 
in this land of ours. Each pupil gave a short 
talk on the information he had unearthed. 
They discovered how thé very first Christmas 
was ever celebrated on this continent, with a 
feast given Christopher Columbus and his men 
by the Indian Chief of Quarico. They dis- 
covered how Father Brebeuf, early French 
missionary, wrote the very first American 
Christmas carol for the Indians to chant to a 
background of their tom-toms. 

The pupils learned about many interesting 
customs that would lend themselves to drama- 
tization—-the Pilgrim proclamation banning 
Christmas, the Negro Christmas, the Dutch 
Christmas, Americanized, the Pioneer Christ- 
mas, the Mexican Christmas. 

The most dramatic incident was chosen from 
each group, and the little skits showing the 
various customs were dramatized by the stud- 
ents themselves. The final tableau pictured 
the mixture that is America, unified at worship 
before the Christmas crib. 


Fespruary, 1945 














PRODUCTION CALENDAR 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, Chicago. Di- 
rector, Charlotte Chorpenning: 

Oct. 21-Dec. 10—Hiawatha. 

Dec. 16-Jan. 21—The Emperor's New Clothes. 

Jan. 27-Mar. 18—King Midas and the Golden 
Touch. 

Mar. 24-May 12—Cinderella. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF EvaAnsrtToN, Ill. Direc- 
tors, Winifred Ward, Rita Criste, Geraldine 
Siks, Edith Ramstad: 

Nov.—Mary Poppins. 

Feb.—The Silver Thread. 

Mar.—Eagle’s Nest Ranch. 

April—An Arabian Night's Fantasy. 


CHILDREN’S Civic THEATRE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Director, Nina E. Jackson: 

Oct.—The Princess and the Goblin. 

Dec.—The Christmas Carol. 

Feb.—Mr. Popper's Penguins. 

April—The Wizard of Oz. 


THE CHILDREN’s PLAYHOUSE, Muncie and 
Anderson, Ind. Director, Irene Belcher: 

Nov. 10—Cinderella. 

Feb. 2—Tom Sawyer. 

April 20—Crazy Cricket Farm. 


PLAYERS CLUB OF SWARTHMORE, Penn. Direc- 
tors, Bernyce Atkinson, L. C. Hastings. 

Oct. 28—A laddin. 

Nov. 25—The Christmas Nightingale. 

Mar. 24—(The promise of “somep’n dif- 
fer’nt.’’) 

April 28—Toby Tyler. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF RoyaL Oak, Mich. 
Director, Louise C. Horton. 

Oct. 13, 14—Jack and the Beanstalk. 

Dec. 1, 2—Mr. Dooley, Jr. 

Feb. 9, 10—The Steadfast Tin Soldier and 
The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 

April— Young Hickory. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE, Waco, Texas: 

Nov.—The Ghost of Mr. Penny. 

Jan.—Hans Brinker. 

Mar.—The Indian Captive. 

May—The Emperor's New Clothes. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE, Department of Drama, 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Direc- 
tors, University Faculty: 


Jan. 23, 24—Jack and the Beanstalk. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE, Catholic Theatre, De- 
troit, Mich. Director, Margaret Passmore. 

Nov.—Five Little Peppers. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE, Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich. Direction, Speech Department: 

Dec.-Mar.—The Indian Captive. 


Scene from Act 
II of Hiawatha, 
by Charlotte 
Chorpenning, as 
first produced at 
the Goodman 
Memorial The- 
atre, Chicago, 
on October 21, 
1944. 























Revised and Enlarged Edition 


DRAMATICS DIRECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 
($1.50* per copy) 
Part I 
How To Teach High School Dramatics 
By Katherine Ommanney 
ParT II 
Organization of the High School 
Dramatics Club 
ParT III 
A practical discussion on selecting, directing, 
producing, and advertising the school play. 
Order From 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(*$1.00 to Thespian Sponsors) 











Muncie, Ind. 

N Muncie, Indiana there exists a truly unique 
I situation. There we find two Dramatic 
Studios that cooperate and work together. 

The Children’s Theatre itself is under the 
direction of blonde, irrepressible Irene Belcher. 
She has built up a nice thing in Muncie and 
it’s doing a lot for the children there. After 
the plays are produced in Muncie, they are 
repeated a week later in Anderson. 

Mrs. Belcher has “something different’ for 
this season. *A scholarship class and here is 
how, in the director’s own words, it operates: 
“The scholarship class is composed of one pupil 
from each of the 18 different buildings in Mun- 
cie. They are offered—entriely free—a 12 
weeks (1 term) course of speech and drama. 
The teachers choose them. The only require- 
ments I made were: a definite interest; regu- 
larity of attendance ; must be in Sth grade or 
above; boys or girls.” This is repeated for 
different youngsters at each new term during 
the year. Mrs. Belcher reports: “It is the most 
interesting, vital class I have ever had.” 

Also in Muncie there is another Dramatic 
Art Studio, operated by Jean Poull. Mrs. Poull 
has a gift for working with the teen-year olds. 
Her classes often work on the sets and the 
make-up staff for the Children’s Theatre pro- 
ductions. 

Miss Poull’s studio, 22’ by 42’, is most attrac- 
tive and dramatic in a brilliant turquoise and 
orange color scheme against a cream and brown 
background. Over the fireplace in these bright 
hues hangs a large masque. The room is very 
cleverly outfitted for Theatre work. Mrs. Poull 
writes: “In front of the windows is the first 
section of what eventually will be our stage. 
It is 18 inches high and is six feet by ten. 
Later we will add two more sections until we 
have a stage fifteen feet long and eight to ten 
deep. In back of the stage hangs a tan back 
drop. This can be removed if desired.” 
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Question: We've an overstuffed sofa and an 
armchair with springs and cushions so soft that 
our actors have considerable trouble in rising 
from a seated position without looking awkward. 
Is there anything we can do with this furniture, 
besides the obvious solution of replacing the 
springs with stronger ones, to help correct this 
trouble? 


Answer: Remove the cushions from 
the sofa and cut three lengths of 1x6” 
just long enough to fit between the arms 
of the sofa across its length. Place these 
boards on the top of the spring assembly 
and cover the boards with the cushions. 
In practically all cases this simple device 
will solve the problem of a person sink- 
ing too deeply into a chair or sofa. The 
planks serve to distribute the weight over 
all the springs rather than on just a few. 
This method may be used on overstuffed 
chairs or any type of furniture than has a 
removable cushion. 

Question: We have had a number of occa- 
sions recently when we would have liked to rig 
a special line from our grid iron over a definite 
spot on the stage floor that could not be serviced 
by any of our regular counterweighted battens; 
however, we were unable to do so since we had 
no spare loft blocks or large pulleys. Can you 


suggest some method of making a loft block that 
would not be expected to carry a very heavy 


load? 

Answer: Quite an adequate loft block 
can be made from scrap lumber, a ma- 
chine bolt and two small sections of strap 
iron. The sheave, or wheel, is best made 
of hard wood with the groove for the 


rope turned out in a lathe. If your shop 
lacks the necessary tools to do this, a sub- 
stitute method of constructing the sheave 
may be used. Cut three discs from stock 
1x8” or 1’’x10” making one disc 6” in 
diameter and the other two 72” in dia- 
meter. Place the larger discs on either 
side of the smaller and screw them firmly 
together. Be sure to place them in such 
a manner that the graining of the outer 
disc is at right angles to that of the cen- 
ter. The 34” extension of the outer discs 
beyond that of the center forms the flange 
that prevents the rope from slipping from 
the sheave. The diameter of the inner 
disc should be at least 6” as the smaller 
the sheave is the more rapidly it will have 
to revolve when a rope passes over it at a 
given speed. A rapidly revolving loft block 
is likely to be noisy. The axle consists of 
a machine bolt 34” or 2” in diameter 
and long enough to go through the sup- 
porting frame and the sheave with suffi- 
cient extension to permit the nut to be 
threaded onto the bolt. Drill the hole for 
the axle at leat 1/16” larger than the dia- 
meter of the axle to insure free turning. A 
sleeve bushing can be made from a piece 
of smooth light conduit pipe that will 
greatly increase the life of the block. Cut 
a length of the pipe as long as the width 
of the sheave, about 214”. Unless the 
inside diameter of the pipe just fits the 
bolt you are using for an axle without too 
much play it will be necessary to cut it 
down. Place the pipe in a vise and split 
it lengthwise with a hacksaw, now make 
a second cut parallel to the first and re- 
move a section that will permit the re- 
mainder to be shaped into a sleeve around 
the bolt. Make sure that the sleeve turns 
freely around the axle. Now bore a hole 
through the sheave to form a snug fit for 
the sleeve. A little glue on the outside 
of the sleeve will prevent it from working 
free or turning. -Whether the bushing 
is used or not the axle should be well 
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Original Scripts 


DraMatTics MaGAzInge will welcome for 
publication original one-act plays which 
stress democratic principles and co-opera- 
tion in the postwar period. Plays which deal 
with such problems as tolerance, racial jus- 
tice, the four freedoms, and better under- 
standing of other peoples, adapted to pro- 
duction needs of educational theatre groups, 
are especially wanted. Manuscripts should 
be typed and properly addressed. Sufficient 
postage for their return should be included. 











coated with cup grease before inserting it 
into the block. The supporting side frame 
of the block can be made from any scrap 
lumber wide enough to extend a little be- 
yond the outside diameter of the sheave, 
be sure to allow sufficient clearence for 
the rope. The two side pieces should be 
joined by three cross members, one at the 
top and one on either side so placed that 
they will not interfere with the free run- 
ning of the rope. Additional strength can 
be given the block if the side frames are 
reinforced with a small piece of strap iron 
drilled to accommodate the axle. This re- 
inforcement plate is then screwed to the 
outside of the supporting frame. The base 
can be made from two lengths of 2x4” 
long enough to rest upon the channel 
irons or beams that form the grid. The 
completed loft block should be bolted to 
the grid. The accompanying sketch ex- 
plains the construction and assembly de- 
tails. 


Question: Is there some inexpensive model- 
ing clay that can be used in making the foun- 
dation form for large papier maché masks? 
What mixture of glue do you use for the papier 
maché ? 

Answer: Most paint stores carry what 
is known as powdered clay. It is literally 
just that, clay that has been pulverized 
to the consistency of powder. It is very 
inexpensive, costing but around 9c to 10c 
a pound. Add water to the powder and 
stir until it has reached the consistency 
you desire for modeling. On large masks 
it is advisable to start with a basic form 
made of blocks of wood that roughly ap- 
proximate the shape desired. The clay is 
then applied over these blocks to complete 
the details of the mold. This procedure 
serves two purposes. It makes the master 
mould much lighter than if it were all 
made of clay and naturally it is much less 
expensive. Be sure to grease the mould 
thoroughly before applying your papier 
mache. Cold cream, vaseline or soap solu- 
tion can be used for this purpose. If the 
masks are to be worn by an actor, avoid 
the use of any strong or ill-smelling lubri- 
cants. 

Cold water paste (10c per pound), is 
a very good adhesive for your papier 
maché, but it does dry slowly, requiring 
about 24 hours to dry completely. A much 
faster drying adhesive is a thin solution 





or casein glue. Masks made with this glue 
are ready for use in a matter of just a 
few hours. Should your mask be subjected 
to considerable rough treatment, it is well 
to reinforce it with a layer of thin muslin 
both inside and out. 
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JANIE : 

By JOSEPHINE BENTHAM and HERSCHEL WILLIAMS ; 

4 

» 

| 
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As produced by Richmond, Indiana, High School 


on to chalk up a very long and highly successful run both in New York and on the road. 


JANIE has the advantage of timeliness, being laid in a town near an army camp, telling what happens when a caval- 
cade of exuberant young fellows in uniform meets a bevy of high school young ladies whose parents are the worrying type. 
The fun starts in the Colburn household when Mrs. Lawrence, a flirtatious Southern widow, arrives for a visit with her son 
Dick, stationed at the nearby camp. The doting mother having haunted New Haven during Dick's two years at Yale, bids |} 


| 
Produced in New York by Brock Pemberton, JANIE delighted the first night audience and the critics and then went ; 
\ 
} 


fair to follow him even into the trenches, but is fortunately sidetracked by a susceptible bachelor who is also a guest at the |} 
Colburn home. When Janie and Dick and few of their friends get together. for a little innocent fun while their elders are ; 
dining at the country club, the party gets out of hand. The plot is also complicated to a degree by Janie's seven-year-old | 
sister, Elsbeth, an entertaining child with an inventive mind and a genius for making a nuisance of herself. } 
Small town comedy and Army camp shenanigans are neatly spliced in JANIE. Disarming, amusing, and down to earth |P 

in its contemplation of the American scene. Good fun.'"—New York Herald-Tribune. ; 
' : 

"An exceptionally good play for high school production—there are so many grand parts for adolescents and the adult parts |? 


are sufficiently typed to make them easy for young people to do. The play was most successful.""—MISS MARIE E. MILL, |} 
Zanesville, Ohio, Senior High School. ‘ 


Humor and Surprise 
MURDER AT RANDOM : 


A MYSTERY-COMEDY BY ROBERT FINCH | ; 

\ 

4 

Humor and surprise are the keynotes of this unusual comedy which has quite a touch of mystery about it. It is the kind | 

of a play with which everyone has a good time. Briefly the story has to do with young Harold Dinsmore who likes Boris Karloff ; 
movies, revels in horror stories and is addicted to radio mysteries. Determined to make him live a healthier life, his father |} 
brings him to a farmhouse which the Dinsmores own, an old place dating back to Revolutionary War days. Witty Mrs. Dins- | 


more doesn't relish the thought of a "back-to-the-soil'’ summer any more than her son does, but Mr. Dinsmore also wants to [Pt 
get her away from her bridge-playing clubs. Well, Mr. and Mrs. Dinsmore are called back to town. And Mr. Dinsmore insists |} 
that Harold spend the night alone—the responsibility will be good for him. The hilarious goings-on which ensue are too many ; 
and too funny to relate in full. Highly recommended to high schools and others looking for something unusual in the way of [ft 
a comedy and something funny in the way of mystery. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. [Founded 1830] 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 
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EXTRA 
SPECIAL 


THE SUPER FARCE-COMEDY 


DYNAMIC ART 


No Scenery Required—tThree Acts 









(Cast: 20W., 1M.) 


A RIOT OF FUN FOR EVERYONE 


A farce in 3 acts by John Laurence Seymour. 20f., 
Im. (Can be played by all women.) Scene: Easy 
interior. Playing time: 2 hrs. As the play opens 
summer vacation is over and the young ladies are 
returning to Miss Springer’s Academy. Those in- 
terested in drama have congregated in the gym- 
nasium, for it is this building that serves the 
double purpose of gymnasium and theatre. Mr. 
Baxter, their popular dramatic coach, had chosen 
for their Fall play: ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,”’ 
expecting to draw on the young men from the 
neighboring boys’ academy for the male actors. 
The girls are greatly dismayed when they learn 
Mr. Baxter is gone, having been called to the 
colors; but when they hear the boys' academy has 
been closed for the duration they are about to 
bolt for home. The stampede is narrowly averted 
by persuation of a few of the loyal students an 
the timely arrival of Miss Springer, who assures the 
girls they will have a dramatic coach and they 
will put on a play. When the new coach arrives 
she is presented as Miss Theodosia Russell, an out- 
standing student of Professor Bessergurken’s school 
of Dynamic Art. She is pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of producing ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing”’ 
as a Dynamic Art project and agrees to attempt 
it as a practically all-woman production, provided 
one man can be found to play Benedick. This is 
accomplished by drafting Irene’s brother, Charles, 
who reluctantly consents to please Claire, his 
fiancee. We see scenes from the play in rehearsal 
and to put it mildly, they are riotous. When some 
of the girls voice a mild protest that Shakespeare 
would never recognize his play, Theodcsia promptly 
replies: ‘‘Professor Bessergurken has quashed once 
and for all the old notion that play directors should 
be limited by the author’s ideas. Shakespeare has 
been dead three hundred years! . . . Think how 
humanity has advanced since then! We can raise 
his plays to levels of significance which Shakes- 
peare never even glimpsed.’’ Because of Charles’ 
lack of dramatic experience, Theodosia gives him 
many private coaching lessons and quite obviously 
applies some of her dynamic technique in an effort 
to win Charles’ affection; but Charles has been an 
apt pupil and deftly turns the tables on the aston- 
ished Theodosia when he displays dynamic action. 
Here is a hilarious and vastly entertaining play for 
all women. It is a very novel play and one of 
the few all-women plays in which the absence of 
male players is hardly noticed. (Royalty, $25.00.) 


Price 75 Cents 


We have many very fine, royalty and non- 
royalty, three act plays. BE SURE you 
have a copy of our BANNER (BASIC) 
CATALOGUE before making any play 


selection. 


This catalogue will enable you to select the 
best in one-act, two-act, three-act and 
special day plays. 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


449 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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On the High School Stage 


News items published in this department are reported by schools affiliated with The National 
Thespian Dramatic Honor Society for High Schools. 





~~, 
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Taft, Calif. 


HESPIAN Troupe 620 was formally in- 

stalled on January 9 at the Taft Union 
High School, with Miss Abigail A. Dunn as 
founder and sponsor. Charter members for 
the new troupe are: Betty Hartman, Ruth 
Howland, Mary Kraft, Marianna Miller, Fran- 
ces Noon, John Page, Terry Weidemann, 
James Cash and Janice Derden. A _ speech 
choir performance of They Also Serve, on 
November 22, 30, was enthusiatically received 
as the first major dramatic production of this 
season. Plans for the spring semester call for 
a performance of Letters to Lucerne on Feb- 
ruary 9 and the staging of the new play, 
Spring Green, on April 27, with the Senior 
Class as sponsors. Thespians will form an in- 
ner circle of the more experienced students 
enrolled in the Thalians Dramatics Club.— 
Betty Hartman, Secretary. 


Greenacres, Wash. 


HE three-act comedy, Heart Trouble, was 

performed before a large audience on De- 
cember 8 at the Central Valley High School 
(Thespian Troupe 250), with Sponsor Gladys 
Graupner directing. This marked the opening 
of the 1944-45 season of major plays for Thes- 
pians of this school. Ray Thacker served in 
the capacity of stage-crew advisor, while Betty 
Kauble acted as production manager. In addi- 
tion to those in the cast, this production in- 
volved the services of many other students as 
members of the production staff. 


Cumberland, Md. 


HE Players of the Fort Hill High School 

(Thespian Troupe 230) opened their cur- 
rent play production season with a highly suc- 
cessful performance of the Broadway play, My 
Sister Eileen, on December 1, with Miss Gerar- 
dine Pritchard, teachef of many years of experi- 
ence, directing. This production was also 
notable for the large number of students par- 
ticipating as members of the cast and pro- 
duction staff. Other important projects of the 
fall term included the one-act play tournament 
held in January, the production of three one- 
act plays—Let Me Come Back, Not Quite Such 
A Goose, and Her First Party Dress—and the 
study of interpretation. The Fort Hill Players 
also participated in a broadcast of, the script, 
Rip Van Winkle, over Station WT BO.—Vivian 
Strieby, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HE Sages (Thespian Troupe 460) of the 

Hughes High School opened their 1944-45 
season with a performance of The Prince Chap 
on December 15. Sponsor Helen Louise Staple- 
ford directed. Leading parts were performed 
by Arthur Harbrecht, Bob Heidrich, Albert 
Fuller, Lee Russell and Dorothy Brug. Espe- 
cially commendable was the work of Albert Ful- 
ler as Marcus Runion, as English serving man. 
Plans are now under consideration for the pro- 
duction of other plays this spring. 


Pontiac, Mich. 
ee performances of the comedy, Best 


Foot Forward, were given early in Decem- 
ber at the Pontiac Senior High School as the 
first full-length play of the current season for 
dramatics students. Among those who played 
prominent roles were Richard Poole, Ruth 
Hummel, Margaret Varney, Earl Davis, Bertha 
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Jean Fought, Virginia Zarzorian, and Alfred 
Pruitt. A packed auditorium of playgoers at- 
tended each of the four performances. Mr. W. 
N. Viola, director of dramatics and Thespian 
Troupe Sponsor at this school, was highly com- 
plimented by the local press for his excellent 
work with this production. 


Bakersfield, Calif. 


UCCESS rewarded the efforts of the East 
Bakersfield High School Players (Troupe 
265) in their presentation of Sidney Howard’s 
play, The Late Christopher Bean, given on No- 
vember 30 and December 1. ‘The play was 
directed by Miss Frances Jeanne Anderson who 
sponsors Thespian Troupe 265 at East Bakers- 
field this season. As a result of this production 
five members of the cast qualified for Thespian 
membership and were admitted in January. 
Thespians were in charge of the pageantry and 
make-up for the annual all-school Christmas 
program given in December. They were also 
active in the production of several skits in the 
community during the Christmas holidays. 
John Lensrud, former sponsor of Troupe 333, 
of the Burlington, Washington, High School, is 
serving as technical stage director at this school. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
UDGING from the following calendar of 


activities scheduled for this season at the 
Academy of the Holy Angels (Thespian Troupe 
568), dramatics students under the direction of 
Sister M. Charitas will have many opportunities 
to appear in plays and other programs for 
which large audiences have been established 
over a period of years: Thespian initiation 
(October 15), Pearl Harbor Day Program (De- 
cember 7), The Christmas Carol (December 
20), senior dramatics class performance of |. 
Angelica, Inc. (January 18), junior dramatic 
class play, I Have Five Daughters (February 
10), junior class plays, Lavender and Red Pep- 
per and Does It Cost So Much? (February 
25), Valentine program (February 15), Life of 
Modern Composers (March 1), St. Patrick’s 
Day program (March 15), Freshmen’s enter- 
tainment for eighth graders of parochial schools 
(April 26), class play (May 17). The season’s 
program also includes a variety of other plays 
and programs for classroom work. 


Tucson, Ariz. 


HE first of four performances of the com- 

edy, The Fighting Littles, by dramatics 
students of the Tucson Senior High School 
(Thespian Troupe 425), was given on Novem- 
ber 14 before servicemen of the Davis Monthan 
Air Base, with Sponsor Lillian Cavett directing. 
A second performance followed two days later 
at the U. S. Veteran’s Hospital. The other 
two performances were given to large audiences 
at the Tucson Senior High School. Students of 
the dramatics classes appeared late in Decem- 
ber in a Christmas Recital at the Davis 
Monthan Hospital, the Veterans Hospital, and 
before members of the Presbyterian Women’s 
Club. The fall semester also included radio 
programs, attendance at performances given by 
the Tucson Little Theatre, and a series pf dra- 
matic readings. Events scheduled for this spring 
include an Easter assembly program, the pro- 
duction of Junior Miss in March, and the Thes- 
pian production in May for which Our Town 
has tentatively been chosen. Miss Cavett ex- 
pects this season to be one of the most success- 
ful years in dramatics ever enjoyed at this 
school.—Arlene Myerson, Secretary. 
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OMEONE has said that it should be possible to reduce the plot of a good play 


In this case, the title tells the story. Or, to re-phrase it, 


to a single sentence. 
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Or, all fear is based on ignorance. 


fear, run into the open, evaporates. 
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In any case, It’s All in Your Head offers an evening of thrills and amusement 


and there are no dead bodies, no murderers, (no one with even murderous 


But there is a battle on—a battle between an ancient 
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living. The plot pretty much resolves itself into whether the inherited home will 
be put up for sale, or whether the Prescotts will be able to put their dislikes and 


house and the Prescott family that is bent on establishing a home based on gracious 


intolerances, and fears to rest—and win out with their cherished plan. 


intentions), no sliding panels. 


We can promise you some goings-on that will stop your breathing — momen- 


~~ 
v, 


. Some 


. some eerie 


. some pathos. . 


tarily. Some situations that will explode into relieving roars of laughter . . 


sequences of moonlight and music in the strange old house 


character etching that will be a welcome challenge . . 


~~ 


gay songs of the 


We don’t intend to tell you the story, for such a story 


Nineties around the piano. 


If you purchase a copy at 75 cents, and 


don’t happen to care for it, we'll guarantee to reimburse you. 


should not be tipped off to the reader. 


For orders up to February 15, it will be best to write to our home office at 


1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


After February 15, we should be 


able to get stock to our Los Angeles office (1233 S. Hope Street, mailing zone 
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Say you saw it in Dramatics Magazine. 
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44 South El Molina Avenue, 


GUIDE TO LEADING 
SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA IN THE UNITED 
STATES 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Department of the Drama 
SOLVEIG WENZEL, DIRECTOR 


A _ completely equipped Little Theatre. Courses in 
Directing, Acting, Play-Production, Speech and Radio. 
For Information Write 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Box 353 Alton, Illinois 





ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech— Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART... SPEECH... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degégree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
Broadcasting connections with WHCU. 


ERNEST B. FINCH, Acting Director, 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 





YOUR DRAMA CAREER 


Stage Screen Radio 
Practical training with “most prolific 
play production organization in America" 
Write General Manager for information 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


Pasadena, California 


OHIO UNIVERSITY 
School of Dramatic Art 
Dramatic Production 
Speech, Speech Correction 
AB., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 


For Information write 
Dean Earl C. Se 
College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio 





SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers work in Dramatic Arts and Radio leading to 
B.A., B.F.A., and M.A. degrees. 
For information address 
RUPEL J. JONES, University of Oklahoma 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


Department of Drama @ ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


COURSES IN DRAMATIC ART LEADING TO 
THE DEGREE OF B. F. A. 


Practical Experience in Acting and All Other Problems 
of Production 
Three Sessions of Four Months Each, 1944-45 


November 3, March 3, and July 1 
ELLEN CROWE - - - = = = «© «© «= «= Acting Head 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


@ Complete Curriculum leading to B. A. 
Degrees. 


@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


and M. A. 





YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GOUDMAN 







MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of the Schoo! 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 

Assistant Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 










LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept.¥, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Four year professional college course in acting, 


production or playwriting leading to B.F.A. degree. 


Six productions annually in the Carnegie Tech theatre. 


GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Acting Head 


Acting and Production: Mary Morris, B. Iden Payne, 
Kai Hotbergerergeanen. illiam H. Beyer. 

Playwriting afd History of Drama: Kai Haiberg- 
Jurgensen. 

Voice and Speech: Edith Warman Skinner. 

Costume Design: Elizabeth Schrader Kimberly: 

Stage Design: Lloyd Weninger. 

Technical Direction, Stage Lighting: George Kimberly. 

Stage Movement and Eurythmics. Henrietta Rosen- 
strauch. 


For information apply to Chairman of Admissions. 











The University of Southern California 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


Located at the Cultural Center of the Southwest, in the Atmosphere of Excellent Libraries, 














———————— 
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Motion Picture Studios, and Fine Theatres. 


Undergraduate: Dramatics (acting), Advanced Drama- 
turgy (directing), Play Analysis, Stage and Photoplay Appre- 
ciation, Staging of Poetry, History of the Theatre, Stagecratt, 
Radio Speech, Interpretation, Shakespearean Reading, Voice 
and Diction, Public Speaking, Debating, Phonetics, Voice 


Science, Psychology of Speech, Speech Pathology and 
Correction. 
Graduate: Seminars in Drama, Interpretation, Public 


Speaking and Debate, History of Oratory, Rhetorical Theory, 
Phonetics, Graduate Studies, Speech Correction. 


Related work: Cinema, Art, Music, Journalism, Literature, 
and general courses in the College of Letters, Arts and 
Sciences; California teaching credentials. 


A major Play Production Program and an active Drama 
Workshop. 


National Honorary Organizations: Phi Beta, Zeta Phi Eta, 
Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, National Collegiate 


Players; Scholarship Honorary: Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Kappa Phi. 
Degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D. 


In charge of the Department of Drama, School of Speech: 
Professor WILLIAM C. deMILLE, Playwright, Actor, Director 
and Producer, of long and successful experience in New York 
and Hollywood, assisted by an experienced and capable staff. 


Spring Term, March 5—June 22 
SUMMER TERM AND SUMMER SESSIONS TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 


A Friendly School With a Personal Interest in Every Student ‘ 


For Bulletins, Address: RAY K. IMMEL, Ph.D., Director, School of Speech 
The University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 


In answering these advertisements, mention Dramatics Magazine. 
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FOR YOUR CHILDREN‘S PLAY 


Choose from these titles— 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
CINDERELLA 


ALADDIN AND THE WONDERFUL 
LAMP 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN 


TOM SAWYER 

LITTLE WOMEN 

HEIDI 

FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 

RIP VAN WINKLE 

HANS BRINKER AND THE 
SILVER SKATES 








OLIVER TWIST 


DANIEL BOONE 
MARCO POLO 
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TREASURE ISLAND 


THE INDIAN CAPTIVE 
YOUNG HICKORY 


SEVEN LITTLE REBELS 

THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 
MYSTERY AT THE OLD FORT 
CRAZY CRICKET FARM 


These plays are released solely and exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


PETER PETER, PUMPKIN EATER 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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Henryetta, Okla. 


R. DERWOOD A. CLAY, sponsor for 

Thespian Troupe 44 of the Henryetta 
High School, directed and produced the three- 
act comedy, Don’t Darken My Door, as the 
first major play of this season for the Speech 
Department of this school. Carol Steckelberg 
served as student director. A statement by Mr. 
Clay in the handbills for this performance 
stressed the need of maintaining an active 
speech and dramatics program. This is Mr. 
Clay’s first season as Troupe sponsor. 


Fall River, Mass. 


HE annual Dramatics Club matinee pro- 

gram of four student-written one-act plays 
was presented under the direction of Miss Bar- 
bara Wellington on November 16. The play- 
bill consisted of Nuisance Value, by student 
Dorothy Munroe; Little Gentleman, written by 
Shirley Yoken, House of Usher, by Bentley 
Kodolny, and Life of the Party, written by 
Judith Kahn. Each of these original plays was 
directed by a student and produced by a stu- 
dent staff. This event, designed to stress the im- 
portance of creative work, is highly regarded by 
students and people of the community. Miss 
Wellington sponsors Thespian Troupe 254 at 
this school- and serves as Thespian Regional 
Director for her State. 


Moores Hill, Ind. 


HESPIAN TROUPE 622 was established 

late this fall at the Moores Hill High 
School under the direction of Mrs. Ruth B. 
Portteus. In order to build dramatic standards 
at this school, Mrs. Portteus directed and pro- 
duced a number of one-act plays during the fall 
term, including Something Really Super, Wild- 
cat Willie, Swamp Spirit (given by Thespians), 
and A Letter from Bob. The one major play 
of the fall term, His Name Was Aunt Nellie, 
was given on November 14 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Junior Class. Dramatics club meet- 
ings are being devoted to a study of sound 
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effects and marionettes. New interest in speech 
and dramatics is expected by Mrs. Portteus as 
the spring program develops at this school. 
—Dorazell Byney, Secretary. 


Marked Tree, Ark. 


BE gews major plays are scheduled for produc- 
tion this spring at the Marked Tree High 
School (Thespian Troupe 301). The first of 
these will be given by the Junior Class during 
February, while the other play will be given by 
the Senior Class in April. The latest dramatics 
event at this school was the Troupe sponsorship 
of a school drama festival in which the follow- 
ing plays were presented: Sparkin’, So Won- 
derful (In White), Accent on Revenge, Elmer 
and the Lovebug, and The Flash. Earlier in 
the season the Speech Class presented a group 
of children’s plays. Club meetings are being 
devoted to the reading and study of one-act 
plays. Plans are also now under consideration 
to exchange programs with nearby dramatic 
groups. Dramatics and Thespian activities are 
under the direction of Mrs. Marie T. Pierce.— 
Mary E. Brigance. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
HE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING was 


greeted with enthusiasm by a large audi- 
ence on December 15 at the Edison High 
School (Thespian Troupe 290). The play was 
presented by the Dramatics Club with Mr. F. L. 
Carrier directing. The Dramatics Club was also 
responsible for the production of two one-act 
plays for the assembly programs held during the 
fall term. These were Elmer and A Wedding. 


Wheeling, West Va. 


MONG the many dramatics activities 

sponsored during the fall term at the 
Warwood High School (Thespian Troupe 539), 
with Miss Virginia Lynch directing, was the 
production of several one-act plays presented 
by various school groups. Among these presenta- 
tions were: One Happy Family, Three Taps 


on the Wall, Boss vs. Secretary, Who Murdered 
Who? Who Gets the Car? and Catching Up 
With Christmas. The major play of the semes- 
ter, One Wild Night, was given by Thespians 
on December 8, with Miss Lynch as director. 
Dramatics students are exchanging programs 
with Thespian Troupes at the Wellsburg, Fol- 
lansbee, and Moundsville High Schools.—Lila 
Archey, Secretary. 


Salinas, Calif. 


HESPIANS of Troupe 501 began their 

1944-45 season with warmly-greeted pro- 
duction of Pride and Prejudice on November 
16 under the direction of Sponsor Harold UI- 
rici. The Christmas season was observed with 
a performance of Good King Wenceslaus staged 
by Thespians for the benefit of the student 
body on December 15. Thespians have also 
had under consideration during the fall term a 
production of the war script, Figure It Out. 
The spring term calls for the production of 
two full-length plays, one of them to be staged 
by the Senior class, and a program of three 
one-act plays. 


San Diego, Calif. 


UDIENCES at the San Diego High School 

(Thespian Troupe 551) were greeted with 
three major plays during the month of Jan- 
uary. The Senior A class and Thespians were 
joint sponsors of three performances (January 
10, 11, 12) of Quality Street. Members of the 
advanced drama class and Thespians were joint 
sponsors of the other two productions, Junior 
Miss and Nine Girls.. During the fall semester 
members of the Dramatics Club produced a 
number of one-acts at their meeting, including 
Courtship, Three Is a Crowd, Slave With Two 
Faces, Rescue, and Good Medicine. All drama 
work for the all-city Christmas pageant was 
done by students of this school. Mis’ Lois 
Perkins has charge of dramatics activities. and 
sponsors Troupe 551.—Martha Belford, Secre- 
tary. ™ 
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PLAYS FOR THE VICTORY PROGRAM 


In this critical period in our nation’s 
history. it is an obligation of schools 
and ‘colleges to support our war effort. 
No more fitting way to do this can be 
devised than the production of a play 
that combines entertainment with this 
purpose. We suggest these plays for 
your next Victory Program production: 

VICTORY HOME—Cast of 7 females, 


6 males. One setting. Three acts. Just 
published. Royalty, $25. Books, 76c. 


AMERICAN PASSPORT — Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LAND OF LIBERTY—Cast of 3 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


LOVING ENEMIES—Cast of 5 males, 
6 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


AMERICA FIRST-—Cast of 6 males, 
5 females. One setting. Three acts. 
Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


HIS LOVING NEPHEWS Cast of 4 
males, 5 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


LEASE ON LIBERTY—Cast of 6 males, 
8 females, extras. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, T6ic. 


JOHN DOE, AMERICAN — Cast of 6 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


SADIE OF THE WU. 8S. A.<Cast of 4 
males, 6 females. One setting. Three 
acts. Royalty, $10. Books, 50c. 


WATHAN HALE, PATRIOT—<ast of 
16 males, 10 females. Two settings. 
Three acts. Royalty, $25. Books, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog which 
lists these plays. 
The 


NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THESPIAN JEWELRY 
and 
739 FATIONERY 


PINS OR CHARMS 
Insignia 20% Tax 
Plain Sterling Silver ..... Ct 
Plain Gold Plated | . 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires . 2.25 
Gold Plated, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires.. 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires . 3.5 
\OK (with Guard), 3 Sapphires or 3 Pearls 5.00 
\OK (with Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls 6.25 
10K (no Guard), 8 Sapphires or 8 Pearls . 4.75 

GUARDS 
Sterling Silver, N............ .. a 
Gold Plated, N........... Oe 


All orders for Thespian jewelry must be countersigned 
by the National Secretary-Treasurer, College Hill Ste- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





STATIONERY 
Monarch flat sheet, 7'/,x!0'/. white ripple...... No. 1229-43 
Colgate folded sheet, 5'/4x7'/4, white vellum....Ne. 1226-43 
oo a ere $2.00 
10 quires or more.......... 85 per quire 


Minimum order—two quires 


Mention fraternity when ordering. 


MILITARY BILL FOLDS 


#580 Saddle sheepskin bill fold blind em- 

bossed with Branch of Service insignia such 

as U. S. Seal, Navy Seal, Army or Navy 

Wings, Wing and Propeller, Coast Guard, 

Navy Petty Officer, etc. Leather. Price... .$3.50 
Add 20% Federal Tax. 


OFFICIAL JEWELER TO THE NATIONAL THESPIANS 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mention Dramatics Magazine 
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Initiation ceremony at the Northampton, Mass., High School (Thespian Troupe 411), with Miss 
Ruth E. French as founder and sponsor. 





Wenatchee, Wash. 


HE outstanding production of the fall se- 

mester at the Wenatchee High School 
(Troupe 469) was given by the Senior Class 
on December 15, 16, with their performances 
of the popular comedy, What A Life. Large 
audiences greeted both performances. Miss 
Marjorie White is serving as Thespian Troupe 
Sponsor this season. Work of the Troupe and 
the dramatics groups in school is progressing 
along nicely.— Barbara Jansen, Secretary. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


EMBERS of the Seton Players (Thespian 

Troupe 371) of the Seton High School, 
with Sister Palmyre as director and sponsor, 
opened another busy year of dramatics activities 
with performances of the comedy, Family Tree, 
on November 12, 14. Use of the double éast 
system provided acting opportunities for some 
twenty-five students. Large audiences greeted 
both performances. Equally successful was 
the Christmas pageant Bethlehem, on De- 
cember 16, 17. This truly impressive perform- 
ance was witnessed by some three hundred 
Sisters on December 16. Especially noteworthy 
was the effective use of light, color, and cos- 
tumes. Assisting the dramatics students were 
members of the Choric Speech Group and the 
Music Department. The pageant told the 
story of the Nativity. 


Williamson, W. Va. 


OUR major plays were given during the 
1943-44 season at the Williamson High 
Sshool (Thespian Troupe 23), with Miss Rose 
G. Smith as director. These productions con- 
sisted of The Doctor of Lonesome Folk, A 
Christmas Carol, The Fighting Littles, and 
the annual Christmas play, Heroes Fust Hap- 
pen. An equally worth while program is being 
planned this season under Miss Smith’s direc- 
tion. Education Week was observed with a 
performance of the one-act play, Help Your- 
self, published in the October issue of Dra- 
MATICS MAGAZINE. ‘Troupe officers are Mary 
Peatross, president; Patty Quinn, vice-presi- 
dent; Patricia Beatty, secretary, and Jean 
Shields, treasurer. 


Newton, Kansas 


N audience of more than 1,800 acclaimed 

the performance of A Murder Has Been 
Arranged at the Newton Senior High School 
(Thespian Troupe 47) one of the most success- 
ful plays of recent years at this school. Es- 
pecially noteworthy was the effective use of 
costumes, lighting, and the atmosphere created 
and sustained during the performance. Director 
Aubrey E. Bilger was highly complimented for 
the superior work done by him and his cast. 
Plans are now being made for the other two 
major plays of this season, for which The Fight- 
ing Littles and Tomorrow the World are now 
under consideration as possible choices. 


Litchfield, Conn. 


m HESPIAN Troupe 456, of the Litchfield 
High School has a busy year in prospect,” 
writes Sponsor Francis I. Enslin. “We have 


already participated in a one-act play program 
with the dramatics clubs of Torrington and 
Watertown. The program was presented suc- 
cessively in Watertown (November 3), Litch- 
field (November 10), and Torrington (Novem- 
ber 16). On January 18 we participated in 
a drama festival held at Danbury, Connecticut. 
Plans are also well advanced for a series of 
radio broadcasts from January through March 
over station WBRY of Waterbury. This year 
Thomaston and Torrington high schools will 
share these broadcasts with Litchfield and the 
Watertown schools. Plans are being made for 
our group to participate in the annual State 
Drama Festival which will be held here in 
Litchfield this spring.” Members of Troupe 
456 were guests and assisted with the formal 
installation of Thespian Troupe 611 at the 
Torrington High School early in December. 


Bedford, Ind. 


HESPIAN Troupe 609 was formally in- 

stalled on the morning of November 14 at 
the Bedford High School, with eight students 
taking the pledge as charter members. The 
ceremony was held in the high school audito- 
rium under the supervision of Sponsor Helen E. 
Gunn. Delbert Johson, president-elect of the 
new group, gave a brief summary of the organi- 
tion. The following charter members were 
presented by Catherine Leahy and Betty Far- 
rell: Tom Richards, Betty Farrell, Marilynn 
Acton, Carolyn Guthrie, Harriett Turner, Del- 
bert Johnson, Catherine Leahy, and Jim Rey- 
nolds. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


AJOR dramatic events of the current sea- 

son at the Roosevelt High School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 561), with Miss Roberta D. 
Sheets directing, included two performances 
of the three-act comedy, Green Vine, on No- 
vember 2, 3, a choral reading entitled Plea for 
American Union, presentation of four one-act 
plays (The Name Is Ann, Alice’s Blue Gown, 
The Maid Was in the Garden, and Antic 
Spring) for school groups, and the study of 
several old plays by members of the dramatics 
club. Thespians will be hosts for the city-wide 
play festival scheduled for April 8. Plans for 
this season also call for a production of The 
Comedy of Errors.—Roberta Hill, Secretary. 


Omak, Wash. 


A “Gay Nineties Revue’’ presented on Sep- 
tember 20 by members of Troupe 113 
opened the 1944-45 dramatics season for: the 
Omak High School, with Alice Williams Mock 
as director of dramatics. A second “‘Gay Nine- 
ties Revue’ was presented by Thespians on 
January 19. The first major play of the year, 
Arsenic and Old Lace, was staged as an all- 
school play on December 8. Thespians pre- 
sented the one-acts, The Valiant and Idlings of 
the King, as part of the program for the fall 
term. Thespians will also participate in the 
production of the Senior class play, Letters to 
Lucerne, scheduled for April 4. The dramatics 
season is proving extremely popular with stu- 
dents and townspeople alike-—Donna Wiley, 
Secretary. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


Review Staff: 


Mary Ella Boveé, Blandford Jennings, Marion Stuart, Marion V. Brown, Mrs. H. A. Dodd, 
Elmer S. Crowley, Robert Ensley, Teresa C. White, E. E. Strong. 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent books 


and plays. Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. 


Mention of a book or play 


in this department does not constitute an endorsement by DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. 
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Dramatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, III. 


Wildcat Willie Takes a Tumble, a comedy 
in one act, by Anne Coulter Martens. 5 girls, 
3 boys. Royalty free provided 8 copies of the 
play are purchased. When “Wildcat” Willie 
sends for a school plaque with the advance 
ticket money for a magician act scheduled at 
the high school — and the magician cancels the 
engagement—Willie and his committee are in 
a tight spot until Willie gets a bump on the 
head and suddenly acquires mind reading 
ability. But even funnier things happen be- 
fore the problem is finally solved. Junior high 
students especially will enjoy doing this play.— 
Elmer S. Crowley. 

Wildcat Willie Gets Girl Trouble, a comedy 
in one act, by Anne Coulter Martens. 5 boys, 
4 girls. Royalty free with 9 copies of play- 
book. Students of all ages from junior high 
school on up will appreciate the mirth-provok- 
ing experiences of Willie Wilkins who wouldn’t 
go out with girls even if they'd do dishes for 
him—so he claimed. Through a series of 
amusing incidents he trades his chances to take 
cute young Allison to the operetta, but when 
someone dates Angel, the brat next door, 
jealousy takes possession of Willie and he not 
only goes to the operetta for spite but he takes 
his savings bank and Allison with him. This 
story of a real boy will provide excellent fun 
for teen-age youngsters.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Paul Ducks the Dentist, a comedy in one 
act, by Christopher Sergel. 3 m., 4 w. Roy- 
alty free with purchase of 7 copies of play- 
book: The Jones family have just had their 
teeth X-rayed. When the plates are read, 1 
seems that young Paul has an impacted wisdom 
tooth that should come out. Everyone in the 
family is very brave with the excevtion of Paul. 
Dad is especially sold on the idea and orates 
about the courage he would have if the tooth 
were his. When it is discovered that the im- 
pacted tooth really belongs to dad and not 
to Paul you can guess the ending. This would 
make good light entertainment for junior or 
senior high school students.—Elmer S. Crow- 


ley. 
Longman, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 


Repent at Leisure, a comedy in three acts 
based upon the copyrighted motion picture oi 
the same title, produced and released by RKO 
Radio Pictures, Inc. Dramatized by Frank 
Vreeland. Royalty on application. Director’s 
manuscript and Actor’s script available. 5 w., 
3m. This is a fast-moving, sparkling bit of 
comedy, with a professional touch that is still 
within amateur grasp. It concerns the mar- 
riage of Emily Baldwin to one of the employees 
in her father’s department store. The groom 
is quite unaware of the identity of his bride, 
and this fact accounts for most of the fun in 
this play. The entire action is laid in Robert 
Baldwin’s office in Baldwin’s Department Store. 
—Mary Ella Boveé. 

Father Takes a Wife, a comedy in three 
acts based upon the copyrighted motion picture 
of the same title, produced and released by 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. Dramatized by 
Frank Vreeland. Royalty on application. Di- 
rector’s manuscript and Actor’s script avail- 
able. 5 w., 3 m. and extras. This is one of 
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the few really good comedies on the market to- 
day for amateur groups, although an experi- 
enced cast is necessary to achieve reality in the 
roles. The lines are genuinely fresh and in- 
vigorating, and the role of the father is a mas- 
terpiece of comedy characterization. The action 
takes place in the library of the home of Fred- 
erick Osborne Sr. ‘The characters are varied 
and of sufficient interest to promote the best 
efforts of the amateur.—Mary Ella Boveé. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Spring Green, a comedy in three acts, by 
Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. 7 w., 8 
m. Royalty, $25. Well, this team of na- 
tionally-known writers have done it again. 
Spring Green is a logical follow-up to those 
other teen-age hits—June Mad and Ever Since 
Eve. But the formula is changed. 
cipal character is not a girl, but absent-minded 
and socially-awkward T. Newton Todd, young 
son of an Army Major, whose only interest— 
until he discovers the prettiest young lady in 
the neighborhood—is the breeding of earth- 
worms. Needless to say, Newton’s ways and 
ideas cause no end of hilarious situations. But 
no less well-drawn are the other characters in 
the play. There are the two sisters, Scootie 


The prin-. 


and Tony, and Pinkie whose only interest seems 
to be boys. There is Dunk, “king of the high 
school wolf pack” and his friend Bing. No 
less interesting are Mrs. Cassell and her Major 
Newton. Not great- drama, but surely of the 
kind that amateurs—especially hight schools— 
like to produce and which audiences enjoy. 
Those who like this type of play will not be 
disappointed in Spring Green.—Ernest Bavely. 
Come Rain or Shine, a light comedy in three 
acts, by Marrijane and Joseph Hayes. 5 m., 
10 w. Royalty, $25. If you have been hunt- 
ing for something different from your other 
plays this season (and who hasn’t?), why not 
consider a play with an out-door set? This 
fast-moving comedy presents few difficulties in 
staging, lighting, or costuming. The casting 
will be easy if you have one girl who can por- 
tray the role of Julia March, the wealthy, but 
aged newspaper owner, who causes all the 
trouble. The timing of the dialogue will fur- 
nish the director an_ interesting problem. 
Again and again we find a character expressing 
his own inner feelings while his companion 
actor is doing the same thing. Timed correctly 
this seeming ‘“‘double-talk” will add to the gen- 
eral hilarity. This play should keep the mem- 
ber of the back-stage crew who tabulates the 
laughs fully occupied.—7Teresa C. White. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Never Never End, a play in one act, by 
Hazel Stelzer Gregg. 2 w.,3 m. Non-royalty. 
The title of this bit of romantic nonsense is 
also the name given the honeymoon camp of 
the Wirths, located high in the hills. Fol- 
lowing an upheaval on the sea of matrimony, 
Mr. and Mrs. arrive at the cabin, each un- 
aware that the other has planned to be pres- 
ent. A bank robbery in the nearby town pre- 
cipitates matters; but in the end, harmony is 
restored. It’s good American comedy, and 
that’s the answer to many a director’s prayers! 


—Mary Ella Bovee. 
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THE ALKESTIS OF EURIPIDES. Adapted by Elsie 
Fogerty. 6 m., 2 w., 2 ch‘ldren, chorus, 1 set. 
Price, 75 Cents 
AS YOU LIKE IT. By William Shakespeare. 14 m., 
4 w. Varied but simple sets. Price, 50 Cents 
CAMILLE. By Alexander Dumas. Fils. 9 m., 5 w. 
Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. By William Shakespeare. 
13 m., 4 w. Arranged for school performance. 
Bsa 25 Cents 
John Milton. 
uy Fm 75 Cents 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC. Drama. 7, Edmund Ros- 
tand. Large varied cast and sets. Price, 75 Cents 
A DOLL’S HOUSE. By Henrik Ibsen. (William Archer 
Ed.) 3 m., 4 w., 3 children. 1 set. Price, 50 Cents 
THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES, Adapted by Elsie 
Fogerty. 4 m., 3 w., extras and chorus. 
Price, 75 Cents 
AN ENEMY OF SOCIETY. By Henrik Ibsen. (William 
Archer Ed.) 9 m., 2 w., extras. Varied sets. 
Price, 50 Cents 
hor By Ann Cora Mowatt. (Frank E. Fowle 
Ed.) m., 5 w., extras. 2 sets, Price, 50 Cents 
cHosTs, By Henrik Ibsen. (Norman G'‘nsbury Ed.) 
2 w. Int. Royalty, $15.00. Price, 90 Cents 
GHOSTS. By ‘aaa Ibsen. (William Archer Ed.) 3 
m., 2 w. 1 se Price, 50 Cents 
HEDDA GABLER. By Henrik Ibsen, (Edmund Goose 
Ed.) m., 4 w. 1 set. Price, 50 Cents 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. By Oscar Wilde. 
m., 4 w. ‘ar‘ed_ sets. Non-royalty in the U. S. 
Pad $25.00 in Canada.) Pri-e, 75 Cents 
KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO. By William Shake- 
speare. (“‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ Leland Powers 
abridged edition.) Price, 35 Cents 
a WINDERMERE’S FAN. By Oscar W'lde 7 m., 
w. 3 ints. Non-royalty in the U. S. (Royalty, 
$28 00 in Canada.) Pri-e, 75 Cents 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. By William Shakespeare. 
(Elsie Fogerty Ed.) 18 characters, extras 
Cloth—Price, $1.25 


— Masque im verse. 3 scenes. 


m.,-3 w., extra 


178 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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These Famous Plays by Famous Authors 
Are Royalty Free! 


(Except as otherwise noted) 


Order any play in print from 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


| 


THE MASTER BUILDER. By Henrik Ibsen. (Archer 
and Gosse Ed.) 4 m., 3 w., exras. 3 sets. 
Price, 50 Cents 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. By William Shake- 
speare. 18 m., 3 m. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, By William Shake- 
speare. 18 m., 5 w. Varied sets. Pri-e, 50 Cents 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By William Shake- 
speare. 13 m., 10 w. Varied sets. Pri-e, 50 Cents 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. By William Shake- 
speare. 17 m., 4 w. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
PEER GYNT. By Henrik Ibsen. (Richard Mansfield 
Ed.) Large cast, numerous sets but not difficult. 
Price, 50 Cents 
THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY. By Henrik sibaen. 
(William Archer Ed.) 10 m., 9 w., extras. 
Price, 50 Cents 
RICHELIEU. rama by Bulwer-Lytton. 16 m. 
extras. 4 set Price, 50 Conta 
THE RIVALS. ‘Comeay by Richard Sheridan. 9 m., 
w. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
THE ROMANCERS. By Edmund Rostand. 5 m., 1 
extras. 1 set. Price, 35 Cents 
=“ SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By Richard Sheridan. 
m., 4 w., servants. Varied sets or none, 
Price, 50 Cents 
A SCRAP OF PAPER. From the French of Sardou by 
J. B. Simpson. 6 m., 6 w. Easy ints. Price, 50 Cents 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. By Ot ses Goldsmith. 
15 m., 4 w. Varied scenery; Price, 50 Cents 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. By William Shake- 
speare. 15 m., 3 w., extras. rice, 25 Cents 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Romantic comedy. By William 
Shakespeare. 12 m., 3 w. Price, 50 Cents 
TWELFTH NIGHT. By Will‘'am Shakespeare. (Elsie 
Fogerty Ed.) 14 characters and extras. No scenery. 
Price, 75 — 
THE WILD DUCK. By Henrik Ibsen. 9 m. w 
extras. 2 sets Price, 50 ans 
THE YOUNG MEN’S LEAGUE, By Henrik Ibsen. 12 
m., 6 w., extras. Varied sets. Price, 50 Cents 
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SPRING SUCCESSES 


THREE ACT PLAYS 


TANGLED YARN—by Dagmar Vola. The 
complications which pile up when Ca- 
milla wins the “ideal mother” contest, 
make this hilarious hit. Don't fail to con- 
sider this for your spring play! Price, 
S0c. Royalty, $10.00. 


BLACK CAT—by Robert St. Clair. One of 
the best mystery plays by this popular 
author. Price, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


A BEAR DECEPTION—by Margaret Waite. 
There are gales of laughter as the arro- 
gant guests of an exclusive hotel are 
forced to change places with the staff. 
Price, SOc. 

REMEMBER YOU'RE A LADY—by Wilbur 
Braun. If you have a good boy for a 
female impersonation, don’t miss this 
one. Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 

OBSTINATE BRIDE—by Robert Si. Clair. 
A bridal mix-up that is a laugh from 
start to finish. Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 


ANGEL UNAWARES—by Felicia Metcalfe. 
Light mystery-comedy replete with 
floods, disappearing pearls, a suspicious 
prowler, and an elopement. Price, 50c. 
Royalty, $5.00. 

CURSE OF THE INCAS—by Elnora Olm- 
stead. Rival heirs, ghosts, crooks, and 
an Inca princess, all appear at the old 
Grayson homestead in search of hidden 
jewels. Price, 50c. 

ROMANTIC BY REQUEST—by Ahlene 
Fitch. Peppery Grandma’s quick wit 
saves Reuben from the city slicker. 
Price, 75c. Royalty, $10.00. 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


DARK WIND—by Evelyn Neuenburg. One 
of the finest new war dramas. Many 
times a contest winner. Price, 50c. Roy- 
alty, $5.00. 

THE ROSE GARDEN—by Frank Stacey. A 
potpourri of fun in Mr. Pennington's rose 
garden. Price, 50c. Royalty, $5.00. 

MUSHROOMS COMING UP—by Byron B. 
Boyd. One of the funniest comedies for 
all-women casts. Price, 50c. 

WEATHER OR NO—by Melvene Draheim. 
Prize-winning comedy, the scene a Cal- 
ifornia real estate office. Price, 50c. 
Royalty, $5.00. 


THE HAT SHOP—by Irene Copley. A 
charming little comedy takes place in a 
very exclusive hat shop. Price, 50c. 


RED FLANNELS—by Sylpha Snook. The 
disappearance of Grandpa's red flan- 
nels cause a run on the bank! Hilarious 
prize comedy. Price, 50c. 

WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS BE—by 
Travaille and Wise. Neither brains nor 
brawn stand any chance with Hortense 
when a uniform goes by! Price, 50c. 

HIGHEST BIDDER GETS A DATE—by 
Eileen M. Smith. West Point cadets are 
in town, and the scene in the girls’ 
dormitory is the funniest “since Aunt 
Fanny fell in the furnace.” Price, 35c. 

AMATEUR HAMLET—by Byron B. Boyd. 
A popular comedy of American family 


life. Price, 50c. 


GUESS AGAIN, GHOST!—by the Diony- 
sians. Excellent mystery-comedy for all- 
women cast. Price, 50c. 


READINGS 


We have the largest stock of readings in the coun- 
try, composed of the finest Humorous, Dramatic, and 
Oratorical selections for speech classes, declamatory 
contests, recitals, or programs. 


Send for our free descriptive catalog 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN COMPANY 


3806 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines, 11, lowa 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream, a dramatiza- 
tion in one act by Henry Thomas. 7 m., 5 w. 
and fanry company. Non-royalty. Two sets, 
interior and exterior. Four scenes. This script, 
which is without stage plot, stage directions, 
or costume suggestions, offers a challenge to the 
enterprising producer. It can be done very 
simply, in the traditional Shakespearean style, 
or with originally-designed sets and costumes. 
The play introduces young people. to Shake- 
speare in a pleasant, painless fashion, since 
his play appears here in a- condensed version, 
without losing its Elizabethan flavor and zest. 
—Mary Ella Boveé. 

High School Daze, a comedy in one act, by 
Russ Greenbaum. 4 w., 3 m. Non-royalty. 
Interior set. This gay little comedy depicts 
typical teen-age. It moves along rapidly; it 
offers no problems of production ; it has a cast 
with only one adult role. Puppy-love at its 
worst (and best!) is the theme.—Mary Ella 
Boveé. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Illinois. 

She Stoops to Conquer, by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Adapted and abridged to a forty-minute play 
in 3 scenes by Harold G. Sliker. 6 m., 3 w., 


‘1 interior. Royalty free with purchase of at 


least ten copies of play. This 18th century 
play with its peculiar rules for love-making, 
its deceptions, and courtly manners, is excel- 
lently arranged for modern production. The 
story centers around the courtship of Kate 
Hardcastle and young Marlow. Their parents, 
being good friends, decided on the marriage of 
these two young people. Marlow is bashful 
in the presence of ladies but bold in the com- 
pany of servant girls. By pretending to be a 
maid, Kate is courted and thus “stoops” to 
conquer. Excellent material for high school 
and dramatic club casts. Advanced junior hign 
groups may also find it suitable—Elmer S. 
Crowley. 

Twelfth Night, by Wm. Shakespeare. 
Adapted and abridged to a forty-minute play 
by Harold G. Sliker. 12 m., 3 w., costumes. 
Royalty free with purchase of at least ten 
copies of the play. This old favorite of Shake- 
speare has been arranged into five easily pro- 
duced scenes and a clever prologue, and as the 
prologue says: “Our story tells of twins—a boy 
and girl—who both were shipwrecked in a storm 
at sea, who both were washed up on Illyria’s 
wind-swept shores, and thought the other must 
surely drowned be. The brother was Sebastian 
called ; the sister was Viola named, but she dis- 
guised herself in a page’s clothes and served 
Illyria’s duke most faithfully. Viola, taking 
the name of Cesario, became the favorite ducal 
page, and he opens to her his secret heart as 
the curtain rises on our stage.” Thespians will 
find this well worth doing as wil] other high 
school groups.—Elmer S. Crowley. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., 
Franklin, Ohio. | 

Pyramid of Life, a pageant in one short 
scene, by Lida E. Fletcher. 34 characters in 
addition to dancers. Royalty free with pur- 
chase of six copies Costumes required. Through 
narration, tableaux, and dancing, this pageant 
represents the building of a progressive life on 
a foundation of education, purpose, and power. 
The building of the pyramid with lettered 
blocks is colorful and effective. Designed for 
graduation or continuation exercises in junior 
or senior high schools.—Elmer S. Crowley. 

Seasonal Playlets for Little Folks, a collection 
of eighteen short plays by Martha Huber and 
Mary Frick Sheeley. Price 60c. This excellent 
series of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Patriotic, and 
spring plays will be very helpful to teachers 
in grades one and two. The playlets average 
two pages each and provide parts for from 
three to twenty characters. Included are: 
The Lion and the Mouse, The Little Fir Tree, 
and Sleeping Beauty.—Elmer S. Crowley. 

Funny Stunts With Music. An unusually 
entertaining and clever collection of students, 
easily adaptable to the talents of the average 
group. The music is familiar and the dialogue 
needs very little rehearsal. A humorous col- 
lection recommended for a variety of occasions. 
Price 75c. — Gladys. Blanton. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 


Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. Emanuel, a reading from the novel, Mr. 
Emanuel, by Louis Goldberg. Mr. Emanuel, an 
elderly Jewish gentleman and a British sub- 
ject, becomes interested in little Bruno Rosen- 
heim, a refugee from Germany. He goes to 
Germany to find Bruno’s mother, but is impris- 
oned and beaten by the Nazis. Later he finds 
Bruno’s mother married to a Nazi officer. A 
reading for advanced pupils. 

A Doll’s House, a reading taken from Ibsen’s 
famous play. Nora Helmer rebels at the con- 
ditions she has lived as a victim of her selfish 
husband. Suitable for advanced readers. 

Farm Front, by Genevia I. Cole. A rare, hu- 
morous monologue. The experiences of Myrt 
and Liz as “fighters on the farm front” as told 
by Myrt. A laugh in every line. 

The Hoodoo Car, a humorous car salesman 
monologue told in Ellis Parker Butler’s inimi- 
table style. Full of pep, even to the “little 
black and white animals” — skunks. Highly 
recommended.—Marie Thost Pierce. 

Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier. A con- 
densed version of the famous novel. Excellent 
for an experienced reader. Characters of Mrs. 
Danvers and Mrs. de Winter. Good scenes are 
chosen, especially the one on the stairs which 
is used as a climax.—Dorothy Kornmann. 


Heuer Publishing Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Let Me Out of Here, a farce-comedy in three 
acts, by J. Vincent Barrett. 5 m., 5 w. Roy- 
alty, $10. Chalk up another one for mistaken 
identity. Two boys are forced to impersonate 
several characters, male and female alike, to 
save not only themselves, but their girl-friends, 
from embarrassment. This is all necessary be- 
cause two aunts arrive to force the girls to 
marry other than their own choice. Suffice it 
to say that all is worked out satisfactorily for 
the lovers. Easy, fast-moving, good of type.— 


Robert W. Ensley. 


Dramatist’s Play Service, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Career Angel, a comedy in three acts, by 
Gerard Majella Murray. 16 m. Royalty upon 
application. Despite the ‘““man-power’” shortage, 
there is something about this play that causes 
one to give it more than a passing thought. 
May one suggest that the theme of the play, 
based as it is on the “consoling doctrine of 
Divine Providence,” is something which many 
of us, whether we realize it or not, are draw- 
ing upon for help in these days? Enough of 
this moralizing or what have you! There is 
nothing difficult about producing this play ex- 
cept securing sincere characterization on the 
part of every member of the cast. Each of the 
sixteen actors must believe in his role. The 
author, in his foreword, suggests that perhaps 
sixteen girls could be used if the setting were 
transferred to a girls’ orphanage instead of a 
boys, and a few other minor changes were 
made. Perhaps—but this reader would not do 
it. If you have sixteen available boys, read this 
play for your major production.—Teresa C. 
White. 


Only a Heart, a play in three acts, by Hor- 
ton Foote. 3 w., 2 m. Royalty, $25. This play 
was first produced by the American Actors 
Theatre, April 30, 1944, at the Bijou Theatre 
in New York. It is essentially the story of 
Mamie Borden, who in her drive for power 
and security, attempts to so manage the lives 
of those around her that they become entirely 
dependent upon her. Her husband has with- 
drawn into himself; her sister has become a 
frustrated music teacher; her daughter is a 
spineless creature; and her son-in-law very soon 
conforms to pattern. Only in the final scene 
do these latter two defy her; and sh is left 
to bitter and complete loneliness. The title is 
drawn from Heinrich Heine’s poem, the last 
two lines of which are the key to Mamie 
Borden: _. 

“They flourish and flourish from year to year 

And only the heart is withered and sere.” 
—Mary Ella Boveé. 
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